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COMMENT 


Brcinnine with the next issue of August 16th 
Mr. Norman Hapcoop will take charge of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 





Manners in Politics 

Lord Rosesery, who talks well on any subject 
that he discusses, has been talking to the boys of 
an English school about manners. These excerpts 
from his remarks came over by cable to the Times: 


The men of the seventeenth century were, I sus- 
pect, the gentlest- bred Englishmen ever produced, 
partly because they possessed good manners them- 
velves, and partly because they realized the enormous 
importance of courtesy and good manners in the 
common transactions of life. 

I think there has been a decay of manners in Eng- 
iand, Scotland, and all over the world. Good appear- 
ance and good manners have an enormous commercial 
value ‘in life. I sometimes wonder why they are not 
harped on more on these occasions. Good appearance, 
you may say, is not at our command. I don’t agree. 
Good looks are not at our command; they are a gift 
of the gods, but a good, straightforward, manly ap- 
pearance, an appearance without self-consciousness— 
which is the most disagreeable feature perhaps of all 
in appearance—is within the command of every boy. 

Manners are even more important than appearance. 
Say three boys are applying for the same situation. 
One boy may not have the abilities of either of the 
other two, but if he has good manners, if, instead of 
grunting an answer like the first one or giving only 
an inarticulate sound like the second, he gives a 
clear, respectful answer to the questions asked him, 
it is ten to one against the other two. 


Manners are also important in polities, not only 
that part of them which shows in an agreeable 
address and considerate conduct, but also that ele- 
ment in them that makes for dignity and decorum. 
Manners, indeed, are so important in politics that 
when they are bad political success and the hold- 
ing of high offices almost always make for their 
amelioration. Extremely rough men come at times 
to the United States Senate, but the Senate is a 
school of manners, and its members have to prac- 
tise courtesy, and if they don’t know how, they 
are taught. 

Attention is called by the Evening Post to the 
defective manners of two eminent Democratic 
officeholders. One is Governor SuLzER, who seems 
not always to know how to behave with propriety 
as Governor. The Post says: 


The failure of Mr. Sutzer to get the people to rally 
to the Governor of the State was not due to chance; 
they did not rally to the Governor because he did 
not act like a Governor or talk like a Governor. The 
“plain people” have iust as sound instincts in such 
a matter as have the “intellectuals” or the “ silk- 
stockings.” But the great human traditions of dig- 
nity and self-respect are not a product of artificial 
rules, the possession of any class or clique. They 
are the common property of mankind. To be loose- 
tongued and loud-mouthed, to boast of what you have 
done or of what you are going to do, to fly ostenta- 
tiously in the face of the ordinary rules of conven- 
tional dealing with those who, whatever their de- 
merits, are on certain recognized terms of official 
relation with you—these things are no more to the 
taste of the plain people than they are to the taste 
of = most polished member of an “ exclusive ” social 
circle. 


As for Mr. Bryan, he has very considerable 
personal attractions and a good-will that makes 


him take pains to be polite. What is charged 
against him is that in high publie oftice he is too 
much a law unto himself, and that in the recent 
case of the Chautauqua lectures he has disregarded 
propriety and decorum. 


A Queer Filibuster 

It is hard to believe that Republican Senators 
mean quite seriously their threat to filibuster 
against the tariff bill in order to prevent con- 
sideration of the currency bill at this session. 
One hardly knows a name for such tactics; 
“ sympathetic filibuster,” perhaps, would do. But 
their initial show of fight against the tariff bill 
itself was so weak—really disappointing even to 
tariff-reformers —that one finds precious little 
sense in the indirection of their course. 

As we see it, they can hope to win only by 
forcing the Democratic leaders tg some explicit 
promise, and the Democratic leaders have done 
nothing to make one suspect them of readiness 
for such a blunder. The Republicans ean, of 
course, delay the tariff bill indefinitely in the 
Senate. But they have seemed to feel heretofore 
that such a policy, adopted merely in protest 
against that bill itself, would not please the coun- 
try. Can they imagine it will prove more popular 
if adopted as a means of dictating to both Houses 
and the administration what measures they shall 
consider, and when? That strikes us as going 
quite beyond the reasonable pretensions of any 
minority. If persisted in, it is quite likely, bar- 
ring some unforeseen outside happening, to make 
against, not for, its avowed object. 

So far as the tariff bill itself is concerned, the 
Republicans would be much better employed in 
harmonizing their own differences, to the end 
that they may present a single front, instead of 
offering two sets of substitutes for the Democratic 
proposals, each almost as much at variance with 
the other as both are with the UNperwoop bill. 


A Glance Backward 

Somehow, such an attitude of the Senate Re- 
publicans, taken with the filibuster of the House 
Republicans merely for a chance to make what 
they could of the McNas-McReyno.ps incident, 
seems to us a striking illustration of how big a 
change the last few years have wrought. For 
this is the Senate which such a little while ago 
Avpricit ruled so like the head of a business 
corporation! This is the House which Cannon 
ruled so like the boss of a section gang! It is 
the Republicans who complain, protest, filibuster, 
while Democratic majorities and a Democratic 
President insist on positive action with such 
things as tariff and the currency! 

That is not all by any means. The change is 
both wider and deeper than a change of parties. 
But even in that aspect alone it is impressive, 
and not least so to those of us who for the last 
four years, in such ways as we could, have con- 
seiously fought for it. When this journal, for 
instance, early in Tart’s special session of 1909, 
made bold to proclaim possible the substance of 
what has happened, we hardly know ourselves 
how firmly we entertained the conviction. But 
the vision of it all was curiously distinct, definite, 
almost detailed. Neither, of course, could we 
divine how many minds were on the point of 
taking the same direction concerning the coun- 
try. But if one’s business has been to speak one’s 
own mind, carefully but freely, concerning the 
greater movements and forces and causes in 
politics, there is an almost solemn reassurance, 
no matter how little one may have really con- 
tributed to results, in finding that the mind of 
a great country has kept pace with one’s own 
merely sincere convictions and desires. To us 
these Jast four years have made doubts of dem- 
ocracy more difficult; they have made it seem 
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almost demonstrably worth while to take public 
affairs simply and seriously, to continue to try 
to take journalism as capable of dignity and high 
power, and to do what one can. 


How Far Shall We Follow the Mulhalls ? 

Says the Richmond Virginian: 

It is difficult to understand why all this time and 
money is being wasted on MuLuatt. Thousands of 
dollars have been spent already in putting inte the 
records the letters of a political green-goods man to 
his dupes. 


There has evidently been much agreement 
with the Virginian both as to the true character 
of MuLHALL’s relations with his clients and as 
to the value of his revelations. So much, in fact, 
could be inferred from the way the attendance 
dwindled and the committee wearied at the hear- 
ings. Still, there are those who, like the Char- 
lotte Observer, hold that the government, having 
started the inquiry, must go on with it “to 
satisfy the country.” 

Anybody must see that Munuauw’s multi- 
tudinous allegations require corroboration almost 
equally detailed—and therefore largely unattain- 
able, not to speak of the immense bother of it 
to make them really evidence. So far, on the 
contrary, although corroborated on a few points, 
they have encountered mainly contradiction and 
some positive disproof. ‘The man’s character and 
antecedents are all against him, and the way he 
disposed of his confessions was enough of itself 
to make honorable men distrust him. 

But there is always this to be said about such 
eases: Dirty work is done by dirty hands. We 
can not expect to find full knowledge of corrup- 
tion in the ineorrupt. The Senate committee 
set out to learn if improper things had_ been 
done in Washington to influence legislation. 
If there had been, then the committee was bound 
to have to deal with men of Mutnaut’s ilk—men 
who, accustomed to render underhand services, 
would be pretty sure both to deceive those they 
served when they dared, and afterward either 
to betray confidences or tell lies as self-interest 
prompted—or low animosities, for that matter, 
or even the curious vanity with which such char- 
acters often regard their performances. A lobby 
investigation that should unearth any lobbying of 
the kind aimed at was sure to bring up witnesses 
that could be useful, if at all, only in spite of 
their untrustworthiness. In this respect it was 
like any other criminal investigation. 

So that alone can hardly be a reason for not 
persisting in it. It does, however, begin to look 
as if the committee may soon find it practically 
necessary to set some kind of limit to its labors. 
MvuLnaLt alone has supplied enough charges to 
keep it busy for months if it should try to run 
them all down. A natural restriction would be 
a resolution not to go back of certain dates; but 
it would not work well; where corrupt practices 
have persisted, it is usually best to go back to 
their beginnings. 

Perhaps the committee will do best to throw 
itself on the publie’s intelligence, use common 
sense, and confine itself to such inquiries as seem 
reasonably likely to throw some real light on the 
extent and methods of lobbying as practised at 
present, or in connection with live issues, or by 
men now in public life. 


The Outlook in Jersey—and Elsewhere 

Since Winson carried Jersey in 1910 we have 
quite lost count of how many times he and his 
friends have lost it. We believe they have lost 
it to the indignant masses in their own party 
rather oftener than to the opposition, whether 
Republican or Bull Moose—that couldn’t well 
happen except near election days—but in one 





way or another they have been losing it con- 
stantly. 

Their jatest downfall was just like the others— 
something anybody could have foreseen. FIELDER 
and WirrreEN, the two Witson candidates. for 
Governor, were killing each other off. Former 
Senator SmirH’s man was sure to be nominated, 
and after that it didn’t matter who was elected. 
The Witson “machine” would be smashed, any- 
how. The President, of course, couldn’t inter- 
fere. Either of the candidates would be sure to 
resent any of his dictation. 

So there you were, till the astonishing Wrrrt- 
PEN actually wrote himself to the President for 
the President advised him to come down, 
did it. That bit of correspondence, of 
course, assured Governor FieLper the united 
support of the Witson men all over the State, 
which has several times proved amply controlling 
in the party, and meanwhile, as a by-election the 
other day showed, the opposition has remained 
as helplessly divided as ever. So there are prob- 
ably plenty more downfalls still in store for the 
President and his friends in his own State. 

The truth to be, however, that New 
‘Jersey is not so very exceptional, after all, in the 
way it sticks to the political conditions revealed 
last autumn, and which, while they continue, give 
the President and his party such a free hand. 
The Republicans have, indeed, shown signs of get- 
ting together in certain States. But the schism of 
1912 is practically unhealed. It is hard to see 
any powerful single opposition aligning itself for 
1914; and on the whole the party in power has 
done pretty well in the matter of holding together 
and following its leader. The country is not 
hurrying to withdraw what it gave last autumn. 
It is giving the Democrats a real chance, and 
that, they must candidly acknowledge, means no 
excuse for failure. 


advice; 
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Dutch with Dilutions 

Mr. PAGE in a speech said that of all the Presidents 
from WasurNneron to WriLson, with the exception of 
Colonel RoosrvELT, there has not been a man whose 
main strain of blood did not come from the British 
Isles.—London cable. 

Van Buren of Kinderhook, for instance, is as sug- 
gestive of the British Isles as roast beef and plum 
pudding.—* The Sun.” 


For that matter, the Colonel isn’t so very 
Duteh. His mother was a BuLLock of Georgia, 
and his grandmother a Barnuitt of New Jersey, 
neither of whom, we suppose, was Dutch. Still 
his main strain did come from Holland.. 


Sassing “‘ America ”’ 

That was an amusing assault which was made 
the other day by the Roman Catholic Weekly 
“ Monitor,” of Newark, New Jersey, upon the 

rer’ “ bi a 
venerable patriotic hymn “ Ameriea.” About a 
fortnight ago the “ Monitor” came out, it seems, 
with this: 

It will not be out of place to sound a note of warn- 
ing against the singing of “ America” by the pupils 
of Catholic educational institutions. The doggerel 
lines so dear to the hearts of all Anglomaniacs should 
.never be heard within the walls of a Catholic school 
or a Catholic college. Unlike the ‘ Star-spangled 
Banner,” they do not generate a rue national spirit. 
* America ” is essentially sectionai. Sung to the tune 
of ‘God Save the King,” it helps perpetuate the fic- 
tion that we are a nation of “ Anglo-Saxons.” From 
the viewpoint of a broad national spirit these are the 
reasons Why a sectional song, by a Yankee Protestant 
minister who wrote it for a Yankee Protestant Sunday- 
school picnic, is objectionable. If any of our readers 
happen to be present on an occasion when this offense 
shall be repeated we advise them to hiss, and hiss vig- 
orously. No matter if they disturb the harmony of 
the proceedings. Their doing so will help to bring out 
the true character of “ America,” which should never be 
sung at a Catholic gathering. 

Hymns are matters of taste. No one should 
wish to force on the “Monitor” any hymn it 
objects to. But this objection to “ America” does 
not seem to be well taken. Dr. Satu, of Har- 
vard’s famous class of ’29, was not yet a Protest- 
ant minister when he wrote it in 1832, but only a 
divinity student at Andover. He got the tune out 
of a German hymn-book and did not know it was 
the tune to which the English sing “God Save the 
King.” But it looked to him like a good tune 
for a hymn of patriotism and he wrote words to 
it, not for a Sunday-school pieniec, but for LowEu 
Mason, publisher of music.. His hymn is not 
great poetry, but it has answered its purpose for 
nearly three generations, and has patriotic asso- 
ciations in the minds of millions of Americans. 
There is nothing in it that should give offense 
to anybody. The line “Land of the Pilerims’ 
pride” may be the one that disturbs our Newark 
neighbor. But why should it? We believe that 
Irish Roman Catholics are now in the majority 
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in Boston, and are likely to constitute a majority 
of the population of Massachusetts. Certainly, 
then, they are the heirs of the Pilgrims, and 
should, and probably do, share their pride in the 
land of which Pilgrims and Puritans were by far 
the most numerous and important early settlers. 
‘‘ America” is a hymn of liberty; of religious 
liberty as well as other kinds; of religious liberty 
by which no group of our American population 
has profited more copiously than the Irish Roman 
Catholics. There is nothing in the hymn for 
Irish Catholics to object to, nothing in it that is 
out of place in their gatherings; nothing in it as 
to which, we suppose, more than a score in every 
million of them will ever make complaint. 


Mrs. Young Resigns 

The resignation of Mrs. Etta Fiacc Youne as 
superintendent of public schools in Chicago, an- 
ticipated the close of her term of office by only 
about three months. She asked to be released 
in August so that her successor might not have 
to take chargé in the middle of the school year. 
She resigned, it seems, because of a hard fight 
on text-book lobbyists, in which she has _ been 
coneerned, and which has divided the Board of 
Education and deprived her of the power of select- 
ing text-books. She would have to fight, she says, 
to hold her place in the election in December, 
and at sixty-eight she thinks herself too old to 
fight for any personal advantage, and besides, she 
says, “I have always talked peace and harmony.” 

We are not informed about the merits of the 
dispute in which Mrs. Flagg is involved, but it is 
to admire the dignity of her position. She is a 
very distinguished woman, a teacher—a married 
teacher, by the way—who has been in the active 
work of her profession since she was seventeen 
years old; fifty-one years and over. There seems 
to be a pretty strong sentiment in Chicago against 
her retirement, and it seems likely at this writing 
that her resignation will be withdrawn. 


Mr. Adams at Oxford 

Few English people know anything of American 
history, and what’s more, I tell you frankly, not many 
want to know anything of it. Students at Oxford 
have a vague impression that there was once a man 
named ABRAHAM LINcOoLN who had something to do 
with a Civil War in the United States. They have 
heard of StoNEWALI. JACKSON and can tell you he was 
a good commander. They know enough about LEE to 
inform you that he had a good character. Whether 
these men lived in the eighteenth or the nineteenth 
century, they are by no means sure. 

The faces of the English are set toward the East. 
The Balkan situation has been their paramount in- 
terest this year. Their own Boer War means more to 
them than does American history. America and the 


story of our Western transatlantic communities are. 


little studied; nor are they looked upon as a profitable 
field of study. 


So Mr. Cuartes Francis ApAMs as quoted by 
Mr. Kina in the Boston “ Transcript.” 

Mr. ApAMs went over last spring to lecture at 
Oxford on our Civil War. Mr. Bryce, he says, 
broke it to him gently that he would not find Ox- 
ford interested in that topic, and intimated 
that the English had forgotten all about it, and 
that its issues were of no great fundamental im- 
portance, and that the personages who figured in 
it would dwindle in the lapse of time. Mr. ApaMs 
disagreed with him and thought the issues, his- 
torically, very big and likely to look bigger as time 
went on. He sorted out three: the shaping up of 
a world power of the first class, the question of 
chattel humanity, and the world movement toward 
democracy. So Mr. Apams went, and lectured. 
But he says: “The ordeal, I freely confess, was 
one I should not care to be called upon again to 
face.” 

“Pioneer work,” Mr. Kina calls it. We have a 
vague memory of reading that one of Mr. Apams’ 
lectures fell on the day of the Oxford-Cambridge 
boat-race. If Oxford on that day was not inter- 
ested in the American Civil War there was a 
reason. But there is no one about better qualified 
than Mr. Apams to do admirably what he under- 
took to do at Oxford, and if Oxford neglected to 
profit by his ministrations it was Oxford’s fault 
and Oxford’s loss. 


The Immigrants’ Food e 
The papers of July 14th had this notice: 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this office 
up, to 2 o’clock P.M., Thursday, July 24, 1913, and 
opened immediately thereafter, for the exclusive 
privilege of furnishing food to immigrants and 
maintaining a restaurant at the Ellis Island immi- 
gration station for a period beginning from date of 
notice and continuing to June 30, 1916. For speci- 
fications apply to the COMMISSIONER OF IMMI- 
GRATION, Fllis Island, N. Y. H. 


The job of furnishing food to immigrants at 
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Ellis Island is very attractive to persons who 
aspire to furnish improper food at improper 
prices. 

Mr. WI.uIAMs, the late commissioner, had the 
reputation of being eternally vigilant about the 
immigrants’ food, and successful in seeing that it 
was good, and sold at a fair price. 

Will the next man do as well? 

Here is something to watch. 


Must Paris Bestir Herself? 

What is this? In three parallel columns in 
the same New York newspaper, whose foreign 
service is excellent, one reads these three head- 
lines: 

1. London Crowded After the Season. Hotels 
Are Filled and the Stores are Kept Busy by the 
Americans. The Dressmakers Rejoice. 

2. American Tourists Still Crown Berlin. 
German Health Resorts Also Welcome Them in 
Undiminished Numbers. 

3. Disastrous Season in Paris at an End. 
Managers of Shops, Restaurants, and Open-air 
Theaters Complain of Heavy Losses. : 

Really, here is something of almost as much | 
concern to Americans as to Parisians. If it’s true, 
and if it should continue, then is it not a sign 
that Americans have changed, quite as likely as 
that Paris has changed? There is something, 
no doubt, in the chill and drizzly weather Paris 
has been having. London has had it, too, but 
sunshine is not a London specialty, anyhow. It 
can stand the loss of it better. So for this we 
make allowance. Still, those head-lines remain 
disturbing. 

We must, therefore, make allowance for another 
fact we know—that London and Berlin have been 
changing prodigiously of late, whether Paris has 
or not, and with the American tourist very much 
in mind. lLondon’s transformation has _ been 
really extraordinary. In_ streets, shops, and 
hotels particularly, it does ten times what it used 
to do to attract and hold the traveler. It keeps 
its unequaled dignity, yet it has grown palpably 
more cheerful. Berlin’s self-improvement has 
been even more studied. No wonder Americans 
respond. 

Maybe there is another thing. Maybe Paris has 
has at last over-reached herself as the arbiter of 
fashions, particularly in female apparel. Maybe 
she has made too many of her votaries bow down 
too slavishly, made them a little ridiculous even, 
and charged them too much for it. Hence her 
temporary loss. 

For we doubt its permanence—almost as we 
would doubt a prophecy of Rome’s own downfall. 
We cannot conceive that Americans will continue 
long to go less and less to Paris, wherever else 
they may go. Her charm is too great and per- 
petual, and so is her genius. We shall watch, 
rather, to see what she will do, now that she per- 
haps feels she must more actively rival Berlin 
and London. We can no more believe she will 
bow tamely. to their rivalry than we could believe 
the like of a woman wonted all her life to more 
admirers than her sisters. 


Our Boasted Civilization 

May Rimey Smrrtu says in the paper that “the 
continued destruction of birds has assumed the 
proportions of a vulgar crime against our boasted 
civilization.” 

Well, so it has, but does any one nowadays 
boast of our civilization ? 

The suffragists curse it out, but say that maybe 
they could better it if they had the vote. The 
anti-suffragists aver that what with feminists, 
militants, and the disruption of the home, it is 
all to the bad, but they may save the pieces if 
they can only head off votes for women. The 
I. W. W. and the socialists deny any’ standing 
to a capitalistic society; the capitalists are scorn- 
ful of a social apparatus in which such phenomena 
as the I. W. W. can exist. The radicals generally 
declare our civilization can only be saved by 
radical measures, and the conservatives generally 
feel that standards have already been so upset 
that salvation is a forlorn hope. 

Who is boasting nowadays of our civilization ? 

We guess the phrase Miss Smiru has used was 
left over from some earlier period of history, 
when folks were better pleased with their achieve- 
ments. 

Nevertheless, rather than have our civilization 
lack a voice to praise it, we will raise ours. It 
is full of faults, but full of hope. Our world 
was never so full of people at work to better it. 
The means to that end were never so abundant. 
The spirit behind them was never so free, nor 
so tolerant, nor more intelligently devoted. 





Finis 


For ten years, five months, and two weeks, the 
present writer has been in the habit of contributing a 
column to a column and a half weekly to this periodi- 
cal. Ten years of weekly converse brings one many 
friends, and now that the engagement is closed and 
the pen drops from the writer’s hand, one feels like 
saying a last good-by, and giving some final words 
of explanation to those who have been with one on 
the journey. 

These. little talks have never been of startling or 
arresting quality; perhaps because the writer did not 
know how to make them so; but also, in part, because 
she really believed that a surplus amount of startling 
on insufficient grounds was done and that a little 
quiet thinking and threshing over of matters was 
valuable. Then, too, an inborn taste in matters moral, 
dictated rather the delving in out-of-the-way places 
for hidden virtues, than the exploiting of popular and 
sensational crimes. But if the gist of the matter was 
not startling, it was at least intended to be at times 
strengthening, and at others consoling. If, at mo- 
ments, the tone was perilously near to scolding, or, 
as the editing authority jocularly called it, “ peevish,” 
it was in a valiant if losing effort to apply certain 
well-tested standards to modern life and to uphold 
certain discarded and unpopular tenets in morals and 
in art. 

Perhaps the theme most often renewed and strenu- 
ously argued, in opposition to the prevailing opinions 
of editors and writers in our own land, was that 
worthy literature, real writing, true creation in any 
line was diflicult and not easy and haphazard. That 
these presuppose effort, persistence, study, fidelity to 
one’s own inspiration, concentration, and immense 
sacrifice on the part of the perpetrator, and a careful 
initiation of study, adjustment, and mental prepara- 
tion on the part of the reader. “ What on earth does 
it matter how you say a thing?” exclaimed a certain 
powerful editcr. “It is what you have to say that 
matters.” And the patient but persistent answer 
would follow that Shakespeare is still widely pub- 
lished and read, because he was a perfect craftsman, 
and because he cared supremely about the words in 
which he clothed his thought. The sonnets are proof 
of the arduous apprenticeship he served to the mere 
sounds of words, their texture and associational value. 
No one can read, 


* When to the sessions of sweet, silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past,” 


without knowing that the writer was working at 
sound as much as sense. Like Mitton and SHer- 
LEY, like Dante, Gorrre, Lreoparpi, and all really 
great writers he cared immensely for the medium that 
bore his substance. 

When in one short season two such master-craftsmen 
as MerepITi and SwinsurNe passed from us, the 
lesson of their devoted lives, their repudiation of any 
cheap and easy fame, their resignation to the neglect 
of the present for the sake of the future, was so re- 
iterated and harped upon week after week, that the 
editor of this illustrious journal threatened to obtain 
and send to the writer copies of the death certificates 
of these great men. 

For consolation in this troublous life the writer has 
offered to others what she herself has found ever ready 
te hand, the shifting scenery of the sky spread over us, 
the night with its thousand eyes, the wan lady of a 
moon climbing the heavens, the clouds and seas, the 
marvel of snow spread over lonely plains, and the flight 
of birds in autumn. The whole passing pageant of the 
world is to one with eyes a joy forever, a solace in 
whatever sorrow. These with the pleasures of friend- 
ship, the effort to smooth over and keep fair the great 
seething mass of conflicting wills which is life, and the 
delight in children, these should certainly sustain the 
average life through its darkened periods. Travel and 
the excitement of strange places and unfamiliar scenes 
filled in the weekly column often and the advice 
reiteratedly given to miss as little as possible of the 
rolling world’s changing beauty. For who can tell 
when such an adventure as this may befall us again? 
We may never pass this way another time, and it will 
be a sad reflection to have seen and enjoyed only 
partially. 

In art she has put in a frequent plea for rever- 
ence and respect for authority. Every man _ his 
own art critic has seemed the most destructive of 
methods. Only the maker really understands his own 
creation, even as in religion only the founder truly 
knows the height and depth to which his truth will 
reach. The literary critic of art comes to us falling 
over endless stumbling-blocks. Even RUSKIN, to 
whom TURNER was the supreme artist, could not see 
that WHISTLER was a supreme artist, too, working in 
the same medium for a like end. All RuSKIN saw in 
WHISTLER’S pictures was a pot of paint thrown at a 
eanvas. The doctrinaire is a dangerous leader in art 
appreciation. With this conviction, the writer would 
have liked to have urged—had the editorial hand not 
stayed her—her readers to go slowly before they dis- 
carded all the work of Ganeutn, VAN GoGH, CEZANNE, 
Matisse, and Picasso. These are serious and hard- 
working men; some of them at least knew how to 
draw. If then they discarded conventional drawing, 
they had something in mind which they believed to 
be a valuable contribution to art. Alas! public 
opinion was not to be trusted with the caution, and 
the editor who is medium between the author’s 
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conscience and the public taste threw out the caution 
with a demand for something less alarming. 

In philosophy the chief plea has been negative— 
namely, to avoid a facile optimism. How little the 
writer managed to get this message sent, or how 
frequently it was remodeled by the supervising editor, 
may be derived from the fact that she has often been 
hailed as “ the optimistic essayist of HARPER’s WEEKLY.” 
Yet a light and easy acceptance of life’s evils is one 
of the dangers she most fears. Men are all too prone 
te believe their comfort the outgrowth of their merits 
and inertia, a well-deserved asset. It is easy to com- 
pass one’s own comfort and then believe that the 
down-trodden and exploited, those who must work till 
they are brutalized and benumbed in order to live at 
all, are chosen by an all-merciful God for their fate. 
If there is one thing life has taught, it is the soli- 
darity of humanity—that literally and actually no 
complete joy can belong to one member while another 
suffers. That somehow all the sorrows and depriva- 
tions, frailties and failings are so iinterwoven that no 
real progress and final is made, except by the whole 
hbedy of life. It is to the evasive and facile optimist 
first that his Saviour (for the facile optimist is al- 
ways a Christian) will sav: “1 was anhungred and ve 
fed me not. I was sick and in prison,” ete. 

Evil can only be relieved when we are brave enough 
to face facts and state them. There is one subject 
which the writer has had deeply at heart and has yet 
had to bear the reproach of being indifferent to because 
it came under the editorial ban. That is the question 
of what is perhaps the greatest revolution that civili- 
zation has ever seen; the revelution which is slowly 
but surely bringing about the ultimate emancipation 
of women. This is a matter that it is sheer stupidity 
to sentimentalize away or to treat with dogmatic 
finalitv. The inevitable outcome of the change must 
be for the betterment of the race and therefore for 
the betterment of men as well as women. “ No liberty, 
no virtue ” is an old saying. Women must be so placed 
as to make free and unhampered choices in all lines 
of life, political, economic, domestic, occupational, be- 
fore we can expect a true and normal development 
from them. Their freer and finer development must 
mean finer qualities for their sons. There may—nay 
there must—be a time of tumult and disorder during 
the reorganization, but ultimately a society made of 
free men and women will make a higher civilization. 
Sex, which some writers treat as though it were the 
sole element in human nature, will sink to its legiti- 
mate place as merely one factor in the make-up of the 
human spirit, and no more to usurp the whole being 
than hunger cor thirst. It will hardly dictate views 
of government any more than it does religious preju- 
dice or personal taste. 

Finally, it has been said and said again in these 
columns that opinions are not the vital matter in a 
personality. They are dictated by heredity, environ- 
ment, habit. “Who has heard the eternal Voice is 
delivered from many an opinion,” said a medieval 
mystic. Over and above what we think, sounds the 
voice of what we are, and our presence is more con- 
vineing than our speech. 

To those who have helped this writer by sympa- 
thetic response, she sends back gratitude and thanks. 
To those who have differed, at times with somewhat 
brutal frankness, she owes stimulation and profounder 
convictions. So after a decade of intercourse, helpful 
at least on her own side, she says as the pen drops, 


Vale! 





Loursk COLLIER WILLCOX. 





Correspondence 
FEATHERS IN THE TARIFF BILL 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—tThe Finance Committee which has been work- 
ing on the tariff bill has recommended to the United 
States Senate that the proviso which prohibits the 
importation of the feathers of wild birds for commer- 
cial purposes shall be changed so that the feathers of 
those species of birds which are killed for food or are 
killed as pests may be imported. 

At a casual glance this may appear to be a per- 
fectly fair provision, but what does it really mean? 

First, it would permit the importation of the 
feathers of birds usually killed for food. 

If we make a list of the various birds legally re- 
garded as game birds in the various States of our 
country, we find that it includes the names of 
scores of the most valuable forms of wild bird life 
in the United States, for many of them are among 
the most ravenous consumers of injurious insects and 
noxious weed seeds which are to be found on earth. 
If feathers of these birds can be imported, it will be 
easy to substitute the feathers of the same species 
killed in the United States. 

Second, the amendment would allow the importa- 
tion of the feathers of birds killed as pests. 

No authority, however, is cited as to who shall de- 
termine what may ke regarded as pests. There is 
practically no limit to the privileges which this would 
give to those people engaged in commercializing the 
plumage of wild birds. We have known men in the 
Scuthern States who hired their sons to shoot mock- 
ingbirds. because these birds ate grapes and were. 
therefore. regarded as pests. Similarly jays and wood- 
peckers are considered pests. by some farmers, be- 
cause they occasionally ,attack the corn in the milk. 
Catbirds, robins, and others of the thrush and 
thrasher families are regarded as pests by some 
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_Polk’s administration in 1846. 





strawberry growers, and are killed accordingly. 
Herons, egrets, and kingfishers are frequently de- 
clared pests by men who are interested in fish hatch- 
eries. 

A great crisis in the cause of bird protection is now 
squarely before the American people. Let every one 
who cares for wild life write or wire his Senator at 
once asking that this amendment proposed by the 
Finance Committee should be killed. There is not a 
moment to spare! 

I am, sir, 
T. GILBert PEARSON, 
Secretary, National Association of Audubon Societies. 


FREE ART A DEMOCRATIC POLICY 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The Democratic party has always been sound 
on the policy of free art. 

The policy of free art was inaugurated under the 
administration of Andrew Jackson in the tariff act 
of 1832, whieh marked the beginning of a free trade 
tendency extending down to the time of the Civil 
War tariff acts. The policy was continued under the 
Clay Compromise of 1833 which was supported by 
Calhoun and the Jackson administration. This act 
remained in force throughout Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration. 

The next Democratic tariff act was passed during 
It restored works of 
art to the free list, removing the duty of twenty per 
cent. which had been imposed by the act of 1841, and 
it also put antiquities on the free list for the first 
time. The distinction between a tax on luxuries and 
a tax on educational objects, such as works of art, 
was clearly drawn by Secretary Walker at this time 
and no succeeding Democratic administration has dis- 
regarded it. With our advancing civilization this 
distinction becomes more and more clearly marked 
and no tariff revision of the future will fail to reeog- 
nize it. 

The Democratic tariff act of 1857 passed in 
Buchanan’s administration retained works of art on 
the free list. 

When the Democrats came into power again under 
Cleveland they again restored works of art to the 
free list in the Wilson bill of 1894. Whatever Presi- 
dent Cleveland may have thought of other schedules 
in that bill he was warmly in favor of its free art 
provisions. From 1861 to 1894 the duty had ranged 
from ten per cent. to thirty per cent. in the act of 
1883, and fifteen per cent. im tie act of 1890. 

In justice to the Republican party it should be 
stated that all its great leaders have advocated free 
art. none mere warmly than William McKinley, 
whose tariff bill carried art on the free list when it 
left his committee. It has, however, been the dis- 
tinctive policy of the Democratie party, invariably 
supported by it upon broad grounds of education 
without a single lapse from grace during the entire 
history of the party. 

I am, sir, 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sik,—lL was indeed pleased to see your advocacy of 
government ownership of certain public utilities in the 
editorial of a recent issue. ‘There are many publie 
utilities which should be owned by the city or na 
tional government. Government supervision is a step 
in the right direction, but is it possible for the govern- 
ment to keep close enough watch upon and compel 
the great combinations’ to act fairly with the people? 
I do not think so. New York to-day is supplied with 
gas at eighty cents per thousand, and the gas bills 
are about the same as under one dollar gas. The city 
should own its own gas plants. You cannot regulate 
the actions of a private corperation’s employees, nor 
see behind the business-oflfice screens. 

There are many public utilities that in time will 
be government-owned. Why are legislators so tardy 
in their advocacy? Why are the people so sound 
asleep upon matters that so vitally concern them? 
lurope is many years ahead of us on these questions. 
The accumulation of vast fortunes, which can never 
be used by the many multi-millionaires, if we had 
government ownership of many important utilities, 
would go back to the people, lower taxes, and uplift 
society. I am, sir, 

F, A. Perrrr. 


UNRECONCILED 
Mr. Pocono, PA., July 17, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I shall try to identify myself in your mind by 
telling you that I ran the Trenton True American in 
the days before there was any Wilson movement in 
New Jersey or elsewhere. I had a modest part in the 
beginning, and I never printed a line referring to 
Woodrow Wilson that hadn’t in view his advancement 
and promotion in the service of the country. I know 
that you disavow “ personal charge” of Harper’s 
WEEKLY, yet it is under your control, and HARPER’s 
WEEKLY is pleading the “baby act” for President 
Wilson in his signing the Civil Sundry bill. You 
can’t get away with that, Mr. Hapgood, not with the 
constituency that came to know you as the brave and 
honest spirit of Collier’s, President Wilson had Mr. 
Taft’s veto of the Civil Sundry bill as ample notice of 
the bill’s iniquity. He was urged to oppose the 
objectionable provisions, publicly and privately, one 
appeal, I think through the very editorial columns of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. where later you pleaded for him 
the “baby act.” You have done the President a poor 
service, you have hurt yourself, and I write in entire 
friendliness, that at the outset of your new editorial 
responsibility you can not afford to turn your back to 
the light. I am, sir, 

HENRY E. ALEXANDER. 
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COLUMBIA 


Michelangelo’s ‘“‘ Night” and ‘ Day” 





INSPIRES SCULPTURE A 


BY JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


ICHELANGELO, sculptor, has had a_re- 


birth in New York. A group of Amer- 
ican disciples of the plastic art, some 


young, others veterans of the atelier, have 

adopted his methods of studying anatomy 

by actual dissection. They begin work 
this autumn in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, with the sanction of the trustees of Columbia 
University. For the last year, however, under the 
direction of a demonstrator from the school, they have 
been pursuing their studies in’ their several studios 
and sometimes in the dissecting-room. 

With Columbia in the same relation to them as the 
good prior of the monastery of St. Spirito bore to 
lichelangelo, the pupils of a great master hope to 
achieve yet more of his inspiration. His influence 
upon their work is apparent in a virile and a surer 
touch, in a vitality that seems to endow even insen- 
sate stone with life. George de Forest Brush, seeing 
his son studying under the old order that has become 
new again, exclaimed: ‘“ At last we have some- 
thing!” 

Many fine works have been produced by American 
sculptors, and some are being modeled by men with 
the true impulse of the artist; yet this venture of the 
school of Buonarroti now revived is indeed well ar- 
rived. It at a time when commercialism ig 
rampant on one hand, and the cubists, with colossal 
indifference to the things that are, are concluding 
their rampage. 


comes 





he Young Girl at the Pool,’’ by Frances Grimes 


The country is emerging from the gravestone Sol- 
diers’ Monument period into a world of beauty. It is 
well that Michelangelo has been induced to return. 
Who knows whether this movement gains impetus, 
but that, instead of statues brought up by panta- 
graph and pointing-machine, we shall see sculptors 
working the solid marble themselves, as did the illus- 
trious Florer+ine when the fine fury of his art was 
upon him! 

Michelangelo Buonarroti was in his early years led 
to the study of anatomy by dissection, even in an age 
in which the dismemberment of the human body was 
practically under the ban. The ancient Greeks, who 
were under much the same prohibition, probably dis- 
sected little. The Renaissance, reviving the Hellenic 
canon of beauty, copied the statues of antiquity, and 
often sculpture fitted into grooves of cold and classic 
formalism. 

Michelangelo, who began modeling at the age of 
sixteen years, was soon under the patronage of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, and became a resident of the ducal 
palace. The prior of St. Spirito was the first to call 
his attention to the value of anatomy to his art, and, 
despite the attitude of the authorities toward the 
examination of the dead, obtained bodies for him to 
dissect. The sculptor, against his natural inclina- 
tions, applied himself with energy and enthusiasm to 
his studies. The effect of those hours of intense appli- 
cation may be seen in works that the world has 
long since hailed as immortal. 

In later years Michelangelo 
planned to leave the result of 
his labors in a treatise on 
anatomy for the use of sculp- 
tors. He had consulted with 
his friend, the noted Italian 
surgeon, Realdo Colombo, on 
the subject. Colombo ob- 
tained for him the body of a 
finely formed young Moor, 
and the sculptor entered upon 
his task, and made volumi- 
nous notes. The work, how- 


ever, was never completed, 
and finally was lost. The 
records of simiJar labors, 


however, remain in a medium 
more enduring than vellum, 
in such masterpieces as the 
“Moses,” the “David” in 
the wonderfully modeled fig- 
ures on the tombs of the Me- 
dici, and the fresco of “ The 
Last Judgment.” 

The sculptors of this mod- 
ern day who are following 
the method of him whom 
they have chosen for their 
master have gone back to 
the same principles that 
guided him. They seek to 
know and to understand the 
human structure. Michelan- 
gelo, as his’ biographers re- 
cord, did not concern himself 


with all that the surgeon 
needed to know, but he 
sought to learn how the 


human frame was built and 
covered. The sculptors of to- 
day have rigged in_ their 
studios a rudely fashioned 
armature to support the mass 
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of clay that they would impose upon it. Some spend 
months in modeling an arm or a leg, patting down 
the damp plastilina and smoothing it up and ironing 
it down with tiny tools until it conforms to their 
ideal. ; 
And here is the mighty artist hewing his “ David” 
from a block of stone seventeen feet high. 

“Have a care, Master Michelangelo, what you do, 





“Toil,”? by Victor D. Salvatore 


for you have only a small wax model,” said they of 
his day. 

How the dust flew, how the great flakes of marble 
went hurtling to the ground, as the mallet smote the 
chisel. So close did he come in his rough work to the 
outline for which he aimed that it seemed as if he 
must ruin the work at last. His touch was so sure 
because he knew. For him there was no uncertainty 
as to where the bones should come to the surface, 
and where the muscles were attached. Such knowledge 
as this is what the little group is seeking to gain by 
its first-hand studies. 

Some critics have said that Michelangelo bestowed 
foo much attention to his anatomy, and that sym- 
metry and beanty would have fared better at his 
hands had he laid less stress upon anatomy. The 
“David” of Michelangelo, as he conceived it, was an 
athlete. The popular conception of the slayer of 





Goliath is a slender stripling such as Donatello has 
given to us in bronze. In later years the sculptor 
felt that he might have given more attention to repre- 
senting the soft loveliness of the feminine form. 

Michelangelo was the sculptor of force and vigor 
and life. The quality that his studies in anatomy 
especially gave was a vitalized elasticity. One can 
well imagine his figures arising and walking. Their 
poses seem as only those of the moment. The bodies 
give the impression of substance, the feeling that 
they exist beneath their clothes. His human forms 
were not mere scaffoldings for the holding up of 
classic mantles. Where an arm came to the edge of 
drapery, it was evident that in their right places 
were legs and torso. The statues of Michelangelo 
to this day are living things. 

This is the effect, then, for which are working the 
group of sculptors over whom, at the recommenda- 
tion of Professor George S. Huntington, the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons has extended its friendly 
egis. First of all they made a careful study of 
the human skeleton, under the direction of Martin 
Peterson, who for many years has been anatomical 
draughtsman of the institution. They learned the 
names of every bone, and what its function was in 
sustaining the fabric. They found where the muscles 
began and where they ended. It became known to 
them through actual dissection, or by witnessing the 
taking apart of the tissues, just what the inter-play 
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of muscles would be when the frame was put in 
motion. They learned where the articulated frame- 
work beneath was masked, and where it receded under 
the impulse of muscles and tendons. 

A glance at the works of Daniel Chester French, 
of A. Phimster Proctor, of Herbert D. Adams, of 
Adolph A. Weinmann, who signed the application to 
Columbia, and of the younger members of this co- 
terie, such as Barry Faulkner, Victor D. Salvatore, 
Jerome Brush, Miss Frances Grimes, and Miss Mal- 
vina Hoffman, show the influence of the new spirit 
that has come from our old master. 

The records of this work are of unusual interest. 
Victor D. Salvatore, the young Italian sculptor, 
modeled an arm in clay as a result of his studies of 
the cadaver. Miss Malvina Hoffman, another of this 
class, made a sketch of a right arm that is of un- 
usual power. 

A recent work of Mr. Salvatore, representing 
“Toil” after the day is done, is a fine example of 
the influence of his recent studies. A stalwart figure 
of a man, bent over and with muscles relaxed, it com- 
mands attention at once for its lifelike quality. It 
is as if the worker had just come home; that he had 
stopped to rest only for the moment; that, if he rose, 
he would trudge on in full possession of usable and 
practical legs. 

Do you remember that remarkable little group, 
“The Russian Dancers,” by Miss Hoffman, that was 


“The Tiger,” by A. Phimster Proctor 








exhibited not long since at the National Academy of 


Design? The agile forms, barely resting upon their 
support, represent the new inspiration in terms of 
beauty. The anatomy is true and exact, the pose 
fluent. Here is the art that is first sure in its prin- 
ciples and then gives free rein to fancy—the art that 
can not stray from truth. 

Of this new school of anatomy none is more sure 
in his material than Mr. Proctor, sculptor of lions 
and tigers and mountain sheep. His impromptu dis- 
sections in the field with the hunting-knife—for he is 
an enthusiastic big-game sportsman—have always 
stood him in good stead. It is said of Michelangelo 
that his dissections of animals were very extensive, 
and that he was especially proficient in demonstrating 
the muscles of the horse. The animal sculptor, above 
all, needs the expert knowledge of the thews and 
sinews beneath the shaggy envelop. 

The class that was begun in the quiet of the studio, 
and has now extended its work to the disseeting-room, 
is regarded by many of the sculptors of this day as 
the dynamo of a movement that may electrify. Amer- 
ican art. It may mean an effective protest against 
the imitation of the prim casts of the antique, and 
the servile copying of a degenerate art of lands be- 
yond the seas. 

Above all, it may point the way to the reerudes- 
cence of the principles that will inspire American 
sculpture with a new and fuller life. 





A MOTHER OF REVOLUTIONISTS 


The following story is not fiction. 


Characters like hers are not rare in R 
is a complete self-renouncement, a 


mortgage 


VERY house-owner who had to 
his property in the Territorial Bank of 
Charkoftfi—and this is what nearly every 


proprietor in those times of financial crisis 

in Russia had to do—knew that first of all 

he had to submit a plan of his property to 
the Bank, and he addressed himself to Mrs. Barba- 
ra Ivanoff, who, as an architect, furnished such 
plans. 

When they came to her to speak about their busi- 
ness, they invariably found her at work in her study, 
—if that barn could be called a “ study,’—in which 
stood several chairs with somewhat-sat-through straw 
seats, a big book-shelf filled with books, papers, on the 
floor near the walls heaps of sketch-books and plans 
scattered and diffused in great disorder. In the mid- 
dle of the room an enormous table—four boards joined 
together and laid on two trestles at each end, covered 
with ink-stands, pencils, rulers, and papers; the win- 
dows without any curtains, with panes on which rain 
and dust had left their trace—this was the furniture 
of the “ study.” 

Mrs. Barbara Ivanoff met each client with a 
manly shake of the hand. And in general she gave 
at the first glance the impression of a man rather 
than that of a woman. She was about forty, tall, of a 
somewhat rugged constitution and large features, with 
light-colored hair smoothly combed and arranged in a 
small ball at the back of the head. Her gray eyes 
looked at one directly. 

But she -had only to smile, and her juvenile smile 
showed blindingly white teeth, the gray eyes became 
soft and tender, a deep, all-understanding love shone 
in them—the whole face transformed itself, as if illu- 
minated, and became truly womanly. People who came 





to see her on business rarely saw this wonderful 
smile; they saw only the hard-working woman in her, 






BY NINA LAWTON 


“* Mother ’’ 


USSIA. 


really lived, and lives now in the hearts of those who knew her. 
She is only one of those numerous ‘* fighters for freedom 


whose life 


continuous struggle for the holy cause, and whose death is that of a hero. 


energetic and clever, to whom they could intrust very 
serious business. Therefore, Mrs. Barbara Ivanoff’s 
social position in the business world was quite 
definite: she was the architect, the designer, a clever 
and honest fellow. 


M**: BARBARA IVANOFF’s personal life was un- 
known to these business men who consulted her. 
But all the thinking young people of southern Russia 
knew it. Every student, boy and girl, knew her as 
“ Mother,” though they might not know her by name. 
They knew that “ Mother ” was a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of Russian Revolutionists; that she 
held in her hands all the threads of the secret revolu- 
tionist work of a whole district. They knew that she 
was greatly appreciated in the “ Party ” as an old, ex- 
perienced worker, and that she was famous for her 
extraordinary ability to escape from the most danger- 
ous political affairs under the very nose of police and 
gendarmerie—and not only to escape herself, but also 
to help others to escape and hide. Traditions grew up 
about her, and everybody, even those least acquainted 
with the delivering movement in Russia, knew about 
them. 

But for those young people Mrs. Barbara Ivanoff 
was not only the member of the Party of Russian 


Revolutionists: she was their mother—the woman 
with the all-understanding, all-pardoning, loving 


heart, who loved them, not egotistically, for herself, 
but who loved in them all humanity. They knew 
that they could come to her at any time of the day 
or night, and always find not only a cup of tea and, 
in case of want, a night’s lodging or a rouble, but 
also a sympathetic or encouraging word. They knew 
that she was always ready to help them not only in 
their studies, but also in solving complicated moral 
or social problems that tortured their young minds. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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And they could tell her their joys and sorrows. She 
enjoyed and suffered with them. 

It was known that long before she had left her 
husband, a despicable creature; that she had taken 
her four little children and gone out to struggle with 
life; that she had seen much sorrow, suffered starva- 
tion, had worked very hard; and that, putting her 
personal life aside, she had found love and youth 
enough in her heart to sympathize with the sorrows 
of others, and had found time and energy to devote 
herself to the cause. The Russian youth, passionate 
and exalted, for whom self-sacrifice is the highest of 
ideals, could not but adore such a woman. 


NE day I received a big package by post. When I 

opened it I saw thousands and thousands of 
proclamations, of pamphlets, of entreaties, of so-called 
‘illegal literature.” I was known as one of those 
who did not belong to the Party, but who sym- 
pathized with its aims and who helped it as best they 
cculd. The names of such “sympathizers,” as they 
were called in those times, were known to the Party, 
and their addresses were often used by the Party for 
transmitting letters, illegal literature, ete. “‘ Sympa- 
thizers” were not under surveillance of the police, 
and so these packages and letters usually arrived at 
the destined address. Therefore, I was not much sur- 
prised, and went immediately to see Mother to tell 
her about the package. 

When I arrived, she was sitting on a bed in the 
room that served her and her two little girls as a 
bedroom. On chairs and on the other two beds 
sat her son, a university student, some other stu- 
dents, and her grown-up daughter, also a student. 
Mother had probably just come from some building 
that was under her direction, for her mud-covered boots 
stood before the oven, and her jacket, soaked with 








A COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH OF FIVE GREAT GENIUSES 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Sir Isaac Newton, Goethe, Voltaire,-and Benjamin Franklin 


GENIUS 


A World-Old Problem Viewed in the 
Light of Modem Psychology 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


HE theory of genius that it is my purpose 
here to present and defend has little in com- 
mon with the views held by most students 
of this world-old problem. Especially does 
it differ from the well-known and at present 
dominant doctrine of the Moreau-Lom- 
broso-Hagen school of investigators, by whom the man 
of genius is regarded as an aberrant, even degenerate 
type of humanity, closely allied to the insane, and 
hence by implication deserving to be repressed rather 
than encouraged. Nor am I at one with those who, 
justly protesting against this degeneracy theory, 
themselves contend that genius is an anomaly in the 
scheme of nature, and that the man of genius, biolog- 
ically speaking, is a “variation” dependent on un- 
known, perhaps unknowable, laws of heredity. 

On the contrary, following the lead of the late 
Frederic W. H. Myers,—the first, in my opinion, 
to glimpse the true significance and fundamental 
characteristics of genius——I shall endeavor to show 
that in the man of genius there is, at bottom, no 
real departure from normality, and that he differs 
from the “average man” only in being the fortunate 
possessor of a power for utilizing more freely than 
other men faculties common to all. More than this, 
going beyond Myers, I venture to affirm that genius 
is to an appreciable extent susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, so as to become a far more frequent phenomenon 
than it is to-day. 

In other words, I maintain that God, or Nature, 
as you choose to put it, in giving to the world its 
Dantes, Newtons, and Emersons, has not intended 
them as mere objects of admiration and _ bewilder- 
ment, but as indications of possibilities open to the 
generality of mankind, 

Such a view, it may at once be conceded, could not 
reasonably have been advanced many years ago. It 
rests mainly on facts then unknown or misunder- 
stood, and even now little appreciated outside of a 
narrow circle of scientific investigators. Foremost 
in importance is the discovery that, in addition to 
the ordinary realm of conscious thought, there exists 
in all of us a second realm—that of the so-called 
subconscious—in which, quite without any  will- 
directed effort of our own, the most varied mental 
processes are carried on. 


The subconscious, in fact, is a kind of vast 


storehouse, wherein are preserved, seemingly with- 
out time limit and in the most perfect detail, memory- 
images of everything we have seen, heard, or other- 
wise experienced through our sense-organs. It is also 
a kind of workshop for the facile manipulation of 
ideas, including even the elaboration of complicated 
trains of thought. Manifestly, the more freely and 
habitually one can draw on its resources, the more 
one ought to be able to accomplish with regard to 
any set task or chosen field of work. And in this, 
I am persuaded, we have the clue to the true explana- 
tion of the brilliant achievements of the man of 
genius. 

He does what he does so well, not because he is 
of an abnormal type of mentality, as the Lombrosians 
ask us to believe, nor yet because he is born with 
gifts transcending those of other men, but’ simply 
because he has found a way more readily, more fre- 
quently, and more profitably than others to avail 
themselves of the subconscious powers that are the 
common heritage of the race. 


Solving Problems in Our Dreams 


HAT the “ inspirations” of genius are really noth- 

ing more than spontaneous upsurgings from the 
depths of the subconscious is indeed demonstrable from 
the recorded statements of men of genius themselves. 
To the modern psychologist, one of the most impres- 
sive proofs of the actuality of subconscious mental 
processes is the occasional solution in dreams of prob- 
lems that have long baffled the waking consciousness. 
In this way abstruse mathematical problems have 
sometimes been worked out after all hope of solving 
them had been abandoned; and troublesome clerical 
errors, the perpetual dread of bookkeepers, have been 
cleared away during sleep, as in the following typical 
instance, reported by a successful business man: 

“T had been bothered since September with an 
error in my cash account for that month, and, despite 
many hours’ examination, it defied all my efforts, and 
I had almost given it up as a hopeless case. It had 
been the subject of my waking thoughts for many 
nights, and had occupied a large portion of my leisure 
hours, Matters remained thus unsettled until De- 
cember 11. On this night I had not, to my knowl- 
edge, once thought of the subject; but 1 had not 
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been long in bed, and asleep, when my brain’ was as 
busy with the books as if I had been at my desk. 
The cash-book, banker’s pass-book, etc., appeared be- 
fore me, and without any apparent trouble I almost 
immediately discovered the cause of the mistake, which 
had arisen out of a complicated cross-entry. 

“T perfectly recollect having. taken a slip of paper 
in my dream and making such a memorandum as 
would enable me to correct the error at some leisure 
time; having done this, the whole of the circumstances 
had passed from my mind. When I awoke in the 
morning I had not the slightest recollection of my 
dream, nor did it once occur to me throughout the 


‘day, although I had the very books before me on 


which I had apparently been engaged in my sleep. 
When I returned home in the afternoon, as I did 
early for the purpose of dressing, and proceeded to 
shave, I took up a piece of paper from my dressing- 
table to wipe my razor, and you may imagine my 
surprise at finding thereon the very memorandum | 
fancied had been made during the night. 

“The effect on me was such that I returned to our 
office and turned to the cash-book, when I found 
that I had really, while asleep, detected the error 
which I could not detect in my waking hours, and 
had actually jotted it down at the time.” 

The modern psychological explanation of all this 
would be that in his many hours of searching through 
the books he had, though without being in the least 
aware of it, gradually brought together the data 
necessary to correct the solution of his problem; and 
that in this case this happened to be first definitely 
formulated in his mind while he slept, thus giving rise 
to the dream that caused him such astonishment. Or 
he might from the outset have subconsciously known 
the cause of his error, but without being able to profit 
from the knowledge until a favoring condition in 
sleep permitted its emergence above the threshold of 
his consciousness. 

Now, suppose that instead of being a business man 
he had been a novelist, artist, or musician, and had 
been preoccupied with some special or general problem 
peculiar to his art. If in that event, he had had a 
dream in which was presented to his sleeping con- 
sciousness a plot or subject or theme, which, being 
afterward given permanent form on paper or canvas, 
proved to have the qualities of a “work of genius,” 


would it not be logical to infer that precisely the 
same mental processes were operant in the second 
instance as in the first, the only difference being in 
the character of the product? This is what, from their 
own statement, has happened to not a few men of 
high achievement. 

Indeed, it is not so long since I received from a lead- 
ing Pacific Coast architect, Mr. B. J. S. Cahill, a 
communication that is much to the point in this con- 
nection. He had been commissioned to design a mam- 
moth office building to be erected in Portland, Oregon, 
and it was his ambition to plan one that would mark 
a distinet advance in the architecture of buildings 
of this sort, combining the requirements of beauty, 
solidity, capacity, light, and ventilation to a degree 
unapproached by the ordinary “skyscraper.” For 
weeks he worked on this problem, only to discard, one 
after another, the various designs he drafted. One 
night, with his mind still full of the projected build- 
ing, he fell asleep, and saw in a dream a beautiful 
tower-like structure, shaped on the order of a St. 
Andrew’s Cross, and thus affording perfect light and 
ventilation for every part of the building except the 
central core, where the stairs and elevators might be 
located. 

Awaking, Mr. Cahill was so impressed by the dream 
that he got out of bed and made two rough sketches, 
one showing the ground-plan, the other the general 
appearance of the lofty edifice. As finally worked out 
by him, this novel departure in office-building archi- 
tecture won immediate approval, being made the sub- 
ject of a laudatory article by an eminent critic, and 
being voted by other good judges “a brilliant con- 
ception, a plan of unusual ingenuity, and a design of 
extraordinary beauty.” 


“Kubla Khan” and “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 


Composed in Dreams 


"priest poem “ Kubla Khan” was similarly 
a dream composition. So was the sonata by 
which the composer Tartini is best known, and to 
which he appropriately gave the name of “ The Devil’s 
Sonata,” in recognition of the fact that he owed it 
to a dream of selling his soul to the devil, and being 
rewarded by hearing the latter play on a violin the 
music out of which grew what ‘Tartini himself re- 
garded as his best piece of work. Benjamin Franklin 
was another man of genius who gained something 
from his dreams, as was Condillac. But the most 
striking illustration is afforded by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, whose marvelous “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde ” was only one of several novels and stories that 
he conceived in dreams. Stevenson, it is worth adding, 
in his delightful “ Chapter on Dreams ” frankly recog- 
nizes and acknowledges the debt he owed to his sub- 
consciousness, which, with characteristic felicity and 
whimsicality, he personified as “ Brownies ” and “ lit- 
tle people.” 

“This dreamer, like many other persons,” is the way 
he puts it, “ has encountered some trifling vicissitudes 
of fortune. When the bank begins to send letters, and 
the butcher to linger at the back gate, he sets to be- 
laboring his brains after a story, for that is his 
readiest money-winner; and, behold! at once the little 
people begin to bestir themselves in the same quest, 
and labor all night long, and all night long set before 
him truncheons of tales upon their lighted theater. 
No fear of his being frightened now; the flying heart 
and the frozen scalp are things bygone; applause, 
growing applause, grewing interest, growing exulta- 
tion in his own cleverness,—for he takes all the 
eredit,—and at last a jubilant leap to wakefulness, 
with the cry: ‘I have it; that'll do!’ upon his lips— 
with such and similar emotions he sits at these noc- 
turnal dreams; with such outbreaks, like Cassius in 
the play, he scatters the performance in the midst. 

“ Often enough the waking is a disappointment. He 
has been too deep asleep, as I explain the thing; 
drowsiness has gained his little people; they have 
gone stumbling and maundering through their parts; 
and the play, to the wakened mind, is seen to be a 
tissue of absurdities. And yet, how often have these 
sleepless Brownies done him honest service, and given 
him, as he sat idly taking his pleasure in the boxes, 
better tales than he could fashion for himself! 

“The more [ think of it,” Stevenson goes on, “the 
more I am moved to press upon the world my ques- 
tion: ‘Who are the little people?’ They are near 
connections of the dreamer’s, beyond doubt; they 
share in his training; they have plainly learned, like 
him, to build the scheme of a considerable story, and 
to arrange emotion in progressive order. Only, I think 
they have more talent; and one thing is beyond doubt 
—they can tell him a story piece by piece, like a serial, 
and keep him the while in ignorance of where they aim. 

“That part of my work which is done while I am 
sleeping is the Brownies’ part, beyond contention; 
but that which is done when I am up and about is by 
no means necessarily mine, since all goes to show 
that the Brownies have a hand in it even then.” 

Than these exquisite paragraphs—and I have quoted 
them for that reason—it would be hard to find in all 
literature anything more graphically descriptive of 
the mechanism which I am convinced is always operant 
in the production of works of genius. Asleep or 
awake, it is from the resources of the subconscious 
region of their minds that men of genius gain the 
“inspirations” that delight, benefit, or amaze pos- 
terity. 

Mostly, of course, the subconscious upsurgings come 
to them when they are awake, sometimes in moment- 
ary gleams of insight, sometimes continuing through 
comparatively long periods when they write, compose, 
or develop valuable discoveries without conscious 
effort. And again we need not go beyond the testi- 
mony of men of genius themselves to obtain a strong 
body of evidence bearing out this view. 

Many a poet of the first order, puzzling over the 
state of his mind during his creative moments, has 
declared that his works were composed as in a dream, 
the main ideas, sometimes even the phrases used, 
shaping themselves of their own accord in his con- 
sejousness, “Often it happened to me,” says Goethe, 
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“that I would repeat a song to myself and then be 
unable to recollect it; that sometimes I would run to 
my desk, and, without taking time to lay my paper 
straight, would, without stirring from my place, write 
out the poem from beginning to end, slopingly. For 
the same reason I always preferred to write with a 
pencil, on account of its marking so readily. On 
several occasions, indeed, the scratching and splutter- 
ing of my pen awoke me from my somnambulistic 
poetizing and distracted me so that it suffocated a 
little product in its birth.” 

Elsewhere Goethe specifically states that his 
“ Werther” was written “somewhat unconsciously, 
like a sleep-walker.” And, according to Vischer, the 
poet Schiller, Goethe’s almost equally great contem- 
porary, complained that whenever he was consciously 
at work creating and constructing, his imagination 
was hampered and did not perform “with the same 
freedom as it had done when nobody was looking over 
its shoulder.” 

“Tt is not I who think,’ confesses Lamartine, “ but 
my ideas which think for me.” Dante had much the 
same feeling, as recorded in his famous lines, “I am 
so made that when iove inspires me, I attend; and 
according as it speaks in me I express myself.” 

Voltaire, who wrote to Diderot that “in the works 
of genius instinct is everything,” on seeing one of his 
own tragedies performed, exclaimed, “ Was it really I 
who wrote that?” 

“My conceptions,” says Rémy de Gourmont, “ rise 
into the field of consciousness like a flash of lightning 
or the flight of a bird.” 

“One does not work, one listens; it is as though an- 
other were speaking into one’s ear,” writes De Musset. 
Exactly similar is the statement of the composer 
Hoffman: ‘ When I compose, I sit down to the piano, 
shut my eyes, and play what I hear.” 

From other great musicians comes equally emphatic 
testimony to the part played by the subconscious in 
the creation of their works. Mozart frankly avowed 
that his compositions came “involuntarily, like 
dreams,’ and “commonly lay ready-made in_ his 
memory when he began to set them down on paper.” 
Among eminent composers of to-day Saint-Saéns has 
only to listen, like Socrates, to his Daemon; and Vin- 
cent d’Indy, writing to Dr. Paul Chabaneix, relates 
that he “often has, on waking, a fugitive glimpse of 
a musical effect which (like the memory of a dream) 
needs a strong immediate concentration of mind to 
keep it from vanishing.” 

The situation is the same, in whatever field genius 
finds expression. Napoleon, by many considered the 
greatest military genius in the history of mankind, 
believed from his own experience that the fate of bat- 
tles usually turned not so much on conscious planning 
and maneuvering as on tactics dictated by “ latent 
thoughts ” arising suddenly in the mind. “The de- 
cisive moment approached; the spark burst forth, and 
ene was victorious.” In like manner, there often has 
come to scientists and inventors, with the unexpected- 
ness of lightning out of a clear sky, the discovery of 
natural laws,;or mechanical principles of which they 
previously had had no knowledge whatever. 

Everybody has heard the story of Newton, the fall- 
ing apple, and the discovery of the law of gravitation; 
and of Galileo’s invention of the pendulum, born of the 
thoughts springing up in his mind while idly watch- 
ing the oscillations of the great bronze lamp swinging 
from the roof of Pisa Cathedral. Not so well known, 
but particularly impressive because of its revelation 
of the manner in which the desultory development of 
a train of thought in the mind of a man of genius 
may lead to a subconscious upsurging of the highest 
value, is Alfred Russel Wallace’s account of his epoch- 
marking discovery of the scientific doctrine of the 
origin of species—a discovery achieved by him, in 
the far-off Malay archipelago, with no knowledge that 
the same doctrine had even then been worked out, 
though not as yet made public, by Charles Darwin. 


? 


“ Why Do Some Die and Some Live?” 


“A T the time in question,” Wallace relates, “I was 

suffering from a sharp attack of intermittent 
fever, and every day during the cold and succeeding 
hot fits had to lie down for several hours, during 
which time I had nothing to do but to think over any 
subjects then particularly interesting me. One day 
something brought to my mind Malthus’ ‘ Principle of 
Population,’ which I had read about twelve years be- 
fore. I thought of his clear exposition of the ‘ posi- 
tive checks to increase ’—disease, accidents, war, and 
famine—which keep down the population of savage 
races to so much lower an average than that of more 
civilized peoples. It then occurred to me that these 
causes, or their equivalents, are continually acting in 
the case of animals also; and as animals usually 
breed much more rapidly than does mankind, the de- 
struction every year from these causes must be enor- 
mous in order to keep down the numbers of each 
species, since they evidently do not increase regularly 
from year to year, as otherwise the world would long 
ago have been densely crowded with those that breed 
most quickly. 

“Vaguely thinking over the enormous and constant 
destruction which this implied, it occurred to me to 
ask the question, Why do some die and some live? 
And the answer was clearly, that on the whole the 
best fitted live. From the effects of disease the most 
healthy escaped; from enemies, the strongest, the 
swiftest, or the most cunning; from famine, the best 
hunters or those with the best digestion; and so on. 
Then it suddenly flashed on me that this self-acting 
process would necessarily improve the race, because 
in every generation the inferior would inevitably be 
killed off and the superior would remain—that is, the 
fittest would survive. 

“ At once I seemed to see the whole effect of this, 
that when changes of land and sea, or of climate, or 
of food-supply, or of enemies occurred—and we know 
that such changes have always been taking place— 
and considering the amount of individual variation 
that my experience as a collector had shown me to 
exist, then it followed that all the changes necessary 
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for the adaptation of the species to the changing 
conditions would be brought about; and as great 
changes in the environment are always slow, there 
would be ample time for the change to be effected by 
the survival of the best fitted in every generation. In 
this way every part of an animal’s organization could 
be modified exactly as required, and in the very proc- 
ess of this modification the unmodified would die out, 
and thus the definite characters and the clear isola- 
tion of each new species would be explained. The 
more I thought about it, the more I became convinced 
that I had at last found the long-sought-for law of 
nature that solved the problem of the origin of 
species.” 

This passage, with its significant phrases, “ Then it 
suddenly flashed upon me” and “ At once I seemed to 
see the whole effect of this,” makes very clear the sub- 
conscious element in the making of the momentous 
discovery. It also emphasizes another fact indispen- 
sable to a complete understanding not alone of Wal- 
lace’s achievement, but of the achievements of all men 
of genius: the fact that creative upsurgings from the 
subconscious would be valueless—would, indeed, be 
impossible of occurrence—in any but a mind rendered 
by conscious study, observation, and reflection, capable 
of appreciating their significance. 

The subconscious, let me recall, is a kind of work- 
shop where the “ego” rummages among the memory- 
images of its past experiences to develop trains of 
thought and reach definite conclusions with a minimum 
of effort. Obviously the results of its rummaging will 
depend on the material it finds to work with; in pro- 
portion as this is rich and abundant, the subcon- 
scious upsurgings will be “ worth while.” Obviously, 
too, both the richness of the material and the charac- 
ter and value of the subconscious upsurgings will 
ultimately depend on the character of the individual’s 
interests and the extent to which these impel him to 
conscious study, observation, and reflection. 


Men of Genius are Great Workers 


HEREFORE it is that all men of genius have 
been great workers. Even when, as has been 
observed in certain cases, they indulge in more or less 
protracted periods of idleness, they later make amends 
by an unusual industry; and, for that matter, their 
idleness often is more seeming than real, their minds 
being busied all the while with some baffling problem. 
Ardent, whole-souled absorption in the thing he has 
set himself to do—that, unquestionably, is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of the man of genius. It is 
almost as if by instinct he labors hard to provide his 
subeonsciousness with the data it must have in order 
to afford him, by way of recompense, those flashes 
of insight, those moments of “ inspiration,” that 
mean acknowledged leadership among his fellow men. 
Of Dante, for example, Boccaccio tells us that, 
“taken by the sweetness of knowing the truth of 
the things concealed in heaven, and finding no other 
pleasure dearer to him in life, he left all other worldly 
care and gave himself to this alone; and, that no 
part of philosophy might remain unseen by him, he 
plunged with acute intellect into the deepest recesses 
of theology, and so far succeeded in his design that, 
caring nothing for heat or cold, or watehings or 
fastings, or any other bodily discomforts, by assiduous 
study he came to know of the divine essence and of 
the other separate intelligences all that the human 
intellect can comprehend.” 

Napoleon is known to have occupied his mind almost 
incessantly with problems of military strategy. Even 
at the opera, he would forget the music in wrestling 
with such questions as, “1 have ten thousand men 
at Strasbourg, fifteen thousand at Magdeburg, twenty 
thousand at Wiirzburg. By what stages must they 


march so as to reach Ratisbon on three successive 
days?” Mozart, on the contrary, thought, lived, and 


moved in an atmosphere of music. He could not so 
much as go for a walk or play a game of billiards 
without humming to himself over and over again airs 
that he was striving to develop to his satisfaction. 
“ Nobody.” he once declared, “ takes so much pains 
in the study of composition as I. You could not 
easily name a famous master in music whom I have 
not industriously studied, often going through his 
works several times.” 

Schiller, even as a boy, “felt that without dili- 
gence no mastery can be won.” Somebody once asked 
Newton how he had made his marvelous discoveries 
in the physical realm. “ By always thinking about 


them,” was his reply. Thus the record might be con- 
tinued down to the Edisons and Bergsons and 


Debussys of to-day. 

Quite evidently, what happens is that the perpetual 
concentration of attention on some one problem or 
set of problems, not merely deposits in the subeon- 
scious an exceptional wealth of material, but also 
favors the emergence of the results of its manipu- 
lation of that material. Just as, in the cast of the 
ordinary man, it is only when he is intensely inter- 
ested in, say, the detection of an error in bookkeeping 
that he is likely to have the cause of that error spon- 
taneously made plain to him by a sudden “ happy 
thought,” or through the medium of a dream. 

Usually, too, the absorbing interest of the man of 
genius, amounting sometimes almost to the obsession 
of a “fixed idea,” first shows itself in youth, per- 
haps in early childhood—and often in a childhood 
characterized by a greater or less degree of physical 
weakness. This was incontrovertibly proved not long 
ago by the English psychologist Havelock Ellis, in a 
careful analytical study of the lives of a thousand 
British men and women of genius. 


Precocious Children Often Geniuses 


LEANING his facts from that standard work, 

“The Dictionary of National Biography,” Mr. 
Ellis found that only forty-two of his thousand dis- 
tinguished men and women were specifically mentioned 
as not having been precocious, while, on the other 
hand, two hundred and ninety-two were specifically 
mentioned as having been precocious in one way or 








A MASTERLY METHOD 


BY JEANNETTE COOPER — 


A J HAT shall I give Gregory for Christ- 
mas?” she said. 

It was not the sort of remark to 
be greeted with protest and levity, 
but that was what it got. 

** Now see here, Lois,” her mother 
said, “every year for the past twenty, I have had to 
plan your Christmas present to Gregory. Ever since 
you were P 

“A year old,” interrupted Lois. “But really, 
mother, I do feel anxious—” her voice took on a 
private significance intended for her mother’s ear. 

“You see, mother,” spoke up Tom promptly, “ we 
feel that we ought to do something special for Greg, 
considering—” his voice discounted Lois’s for mys- 
terious suggestion. 

“You might send him a pot of glue,” suggested 
Mollie. 

“Or a skewer,” supplemented Tom. “If he skew- 
ered it neatly and put a coat of varnish on, he might 
work it off on some near-sighted girl. Poor old Greg! 
He’s so blamed careless.” 

“Mother!” protested Lois. 

“Don’t be impatient,” said Tom. “I am return- 
ing immediately to the subject. What shall we give 
Gregory for Christmas? Now there are three classes 
of Christmas presents: those you give to relatives 
with an eye to their being of use in the family; those 
you give to friends after going to a clairvoyant to 
find out how much they are likely to spend on you; 
and those you give”—here his voice became heavy 
with tragie inference—‘to those who have _ been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting too much— 
which brings us to our text: What shall we give 
Gregory for Christmas?” 

Lois arose. Her eyes were plaintivcly indignant. 

“T am going up to the library, mother,” she said, 
not looking at Tom and Mollie. 

“Aren’t you going riding with Mr. Warwick?” 
demanded Mollie. 

Lois shock her head gently and went out. 





“ATOW isn’t that too ridiculous!” Mollie appealed 

to the room. “ Think of refusing a ride on that 
bay of Mr. Warwick’s, just because it might make 
Gregory feel worse.” 

“Perhaps we may as well not discuss the subject,” 
suggested Mrs. Patterson. “ You are not supposed 
to know anything about it.” 

“T wish somebody would offer him to me,” said 
Mollie. 

“Who? Gregory?” 

“ No, Mr. Warwick’s horse. But I tell you if I did 
refuse a man, I’d do it thoroughly. It is my opinion 
that Gregory keeps up this plaintive pose simply be- 
cause Lois looks so conscience-stricken. No, I’m not 
going to help you with the darning, motuer. You do 
Lena’s work so that she can get off early. You spoil 
everybody. If you had brought Lois up properly, she 
wouldn’t have those sentimental notions.” She 
reached out and selected a blue silk sock from the 
basket. “Look at this!” She held it aloft to point 
an accusing finger at the size of the hole. , 

“Tt is very touching,’ began Tom hastily, ‘“ about 
Gregory. I drop in when I can, to do my mite in the 
way of reparation, and on the last occasion I noticed 
that he had taken down all of Lois’s photographs. 
There was no Lois in evening dress smiling at me from 
the mantel, no Lois in street suit looking down 
jauntily from the pipe-rack, no Lois in golf outfit, no 
Lois in garden hat, no Lois with a lace mantilla 
strewn over her head, no Lois leaning on one elbow 
with downcast eyes, no Lois leaning on a property 
chair with upeast eyes, no Lois with any cast in her 
eves at. all. And in the midst of it sat Greg!” He 
reached out a long arm, and laid a hand on his 
-mother’s work. “ May I borrow that stocking to wipe 
my eyes?” he said. 

Mollie was cobbling the blue silk hole into a sort of 
rosette. 

“We ought to cheer Greg up,” she said. “If he 
would stop acting like an undertaker, Lois would 
be nicer to Mr. Warwick, and he might offer me a 
ride on the bay.” 

“For sheer altruism, recommend me to Mollie,” 
said Tom. “ But it is true that, as a family, we owe 
it to Greg to give him a helping hand. He has now 
mourned long enough. We ought to get him into 
shape before the holidays. With his family in Eu- 
rope, we couldn’t heartlessly leave him out of things, 
and with him wearing that _bearing-it-bravely-but- 
almost-too-much-for-me expression, and Lois looking 
as if she had been presiding at a massacre, even my 
brave buoyancy suffers.” 

“We could do a good deal before Christmas,” said 
Mollie, “if we went at it systematically. We could 
take turns.” 

“Tl start to-night,” declared Tom valiantly. “ I’ll 
go over with my mandolin x ; 

Mollie laid down the blue silk sock and looked 
across at her brother. 

ee won’t be anything left for me to do,” she 
said. 

“T don’t see what you’ve got against me and my 
mandolin,” observed Tom defensively. : 
“Nothing against you, separately,” she returned. 

“Well, I have other methods. I’m not confined to 
one. Ill get him started in the right direction to- 
night and turn him over to you to-morrow.” 

“T would suggest.” began Mrs. Patterson quietly, 
but Tom raised a protesting hand. 

“Now, mother, do not seek to discourage this strug- 
gling band of willing workers,” he said, ‘ Mollie and 





I are going to be Little Sisters to the Discard. Don’t 
you want to be a Little Sister, too?” 

“Thank you, no,” said Mrs. Patterson. 

Gregory came out from the city that night tired 
with the day’s work. ‘he house was lonesomely still. 
He blundered through the dark hall and up the stairs. 
He closed the door of his room behind him, feeling 
pensively the bareness of it, and turned on the light. 

On mantel and book-case and pipe-rack and desk, 
wherever a picture of Lois had stood, and in a dozen 
other places were photographs—photographs of Mollie: 
Mollie with curls and a scowl, Mollie in tin-type 
groups, Mollie all but unrecognizable in awful freaks 
of photographie art, Mollie and Tom hand in hand 
with do-or-die expressions, Mollie in short dresses and 
in her first long one, Mollie, Mollie everywhere, and 
each one a more awful looking production than the 
last. Gregory sat down and stared at them. Then 
he threw back his head and howled. Not since Lois 
had fearfully refused him had he laughed like that. 
He sobered down rather suddenly with a feeling of 
inappropriateness. Then he got up and wandered 
from one to the other of them, and presently felt it 
necessary to sober down again, and went in to dinner 
with a pensive face that made the housekeeper won- 
der if her ears had deceived her, and pityingly urged 
him to be served twice to dessert. 


“ TIRST score to me,” said Tom, proudly, the next 
morning. “The housekeeper told me that Greg 
laughed out loud in his room last night.” 

“ But what did you do?” 

“That I shall not divulge until the cure is com- 
plete. It is your turn this morning.” 

“T think T’ll take him for a long walk,” said 
Mollie, after a moment of meditation. 

“Good!” said Tom cordially. ‘‘ Nothing better than 
walking in cases of this kind. I can almost see you 
on that bay.” 

“There he is!” 
on a hat as she flew out of the door. 
walk, Greg,” she called. 

Gregory had intended treating Mollie with something 
of hurt reserve, but her face was so warmly friendly 
that he forgot it. The morning was perfect for walk- 
ing, stirring the blood to energy, filling the eye with 
the reserved loveliness of early December. Mollie 
chattered unceasingly, and all her theme was of the 
beauty of life and the duty of making the best of 
things. Very impersonal it was, but continuous. 

Gregory wondered at first. Then suspicion grew 
upon him. He relapsed into indignant silence. 
Harder and harder Mollie tried—gloomier and 
gloomier grew Gregory. 

“* Write it on your heart,’” quoted Mollie bravely, 
with a glance of loving-kindness that belied her grow- 
ing rage, “‘ that every day in the year is the best 
day.’” 

Gregory appeared not to hear. He was slashing at 
the weeds with his stick like an ill-tempered hero 
in a popular novel. His eves were on the ground, 
not on his cheering, inspiring companion. 

The bay horse was galloping hazily into the dis- 
tance. 

“Greg,” cried Mollie in exasperation, “ won’t you 
please be a little livelier?” 

Mr. Campbell turned a somewhat irate countenance 
upon his guide and consoler. 

“T don’t see anything in particular to be lively 
over,” he said. 

“Well, it is everybody’s duty to make the best of 


” 
. 


Mollie seized a jacket and pinned 
“Come for a 





“Oh, d ” said Gregory. Perhaps it was “ duty ” 
he started to say. Mollie did not think it was, and 
for the next fifteen minutes he found himself explain- 
ing to a very indignant young woman that she had 
misunderstood him. By that time they had reached 
the stile by the river which was as far as they had 
planned to go, and Mollie turned promptly, without 
a word, and set out upon the homeward way. And 
now it was Gregory who talked steadily to a _per- 
fectly unresponsive companion. It would never do 
to have little Mollie seriously offended with him. 
Good little Mollie! She had always looked upon him 
as a brother. Not that Mollie was so little, either. 
She was taller than Lois. His heart gave a pang at 
the thought of Lois, but only a short one. He was too 
busy propitiating her sister. 

“You’re captain of the basket-ball team, aren’t you, 
Mollie?” he inquired. 

“Yes!” No word could have been briefer. 

“That’s fine! They couldn’t have a_ better one. 
You’re an all-around kind of a girl. It was mighty 
nice of you to take pity on my lonesomeness and walk 
with me. It does a chap good to have a dear little 
girl like you sorry for him.” 

Mollie turned an icy gaze upon him. 

“T wasn’t sorry for you,” she said. “I was try- 
ing to make you act as if you had a grain of sense, 
which is a good deal more than I shall undertake 
again. I am going to turn off here. Good morning!” 
And an erect young figure in a scarlet tam and 
sweater receded down a narrow by-path, while Gregory 
whistled softly to himself and proceeded homeward. 


“(YUITTER!” said Tom. It was apropos of Mollie’s 
proposal that he undertake the reformation of 
Gregory unaided and alone. 

““T am not,” said Mollie, “but I don’t see why we 
should both give our time to him. I'll keep it up if 
you insist.” 

“T do,” said Tom. And so Gregory, who had 
watched with some compunction on Monday for a 
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chance to accost Mollie, was greatly surprised to see 
her smiling at. him from the station platform when 
he got off the train on Tuesday. 

“T thought you’d be on this train,” she explained 
brightly, “so I stopped. I am going over to bowl. 
Don’t you want to go?” 

It was Gregory’s favorite exercise. ‘They had a 
beautiful time, and walked home together in gay 
spirits. Mollie’s evident forgetfulness of their 
strained relations struck Gregory as very admirable. 
“Tt shows an awfully sweet spirit, by Jove!” he 
thought enthusiastically. ‘She is a mighty amiable 
little girl.” And the next afternoon he watched until 
he saw his amiable little neighbor passing, and went 
out onto the porch. 

** A good day to bowl, Mollie,” he called. 

“Splendid!” said Mollie. ‘'Tom’s going over. I'll 
tell him to stop.” z 

iregory slammed three doors on the way back to 
his room. By the time ‘Tom called he had developed 
a sore throat which made bowling a menace to health. 
Tom with angelic patience spent the evening with 
him. : 

The following afternoon Mollie ran in to borrow 
a piece of his sister’s music, and remained to play 
some accompaniments. Gregory had a charming voice, 
and Mollie was a born accompanist. He got out a lot 
more music the next night, and Tom came over and 
offered to play it on his mandolin. ‘om never hit the 
key except in moments of absent-mindedness. Greg- 
ory said he had given up singing. 

On Saturday, Mollie, with the firelight flickering on 
her scarlet gown and earnest young face, sat in the 
twilight of the Campbell library and talked softly of 
the Duty of Man. And the next day, Tom, after a 
Sunday stroll with an absent-minded but docile com- 
panion, summed up the situation with pleasing pride. 

“We are coming on wonderfully,” he said, ‘“won- 
derfully. My method is marvelously adapted to the 
case.” 


WO weeks later, Mollie burst into the sitting-room, 

where Tom and the sofa made a little oasis in a 
desert of Sunday newspapers. 

“You can take Gregory to-day,” she said. 

Tom looked up from the pink sheet, his eyes still 
alight with the fact that somebody had scored two 
touch-downs. 

“Tt’s your day,” he said. 
to oblige you.” 

“T don’t care. I can’t get my presents done if I 
give all my time to Gregory.” 

“You aren’t going to make presents on Sunday, | 
hope!” ‘Tom clutched the pink sheet more firmly and 
looked his grieved reproach. 

“T’m going to give it up,” said Mollie, with swift 
emphasis; “ I’ve done enough.” 

“Well, I like to put a thing through when I start 
it °—with a superior air—‘ and now that Gregory is 
turning out so cheerful, I certainly shall not give up. 
I could do it alone if it wasn’t for my Greek. Your 
part has been very simple, I am sure. I have done 
all the planning and taken the brunt of the work. 
The slight assistance you have been able to render 
has enabled me to perfect my methods. When I get 
out my pamphlet on ‘ First Aid to the Injured,’ your 
name shall be mentioned.” 

Mollie was not resenting anything he was saying. 
She was thinking her own thoughts, and her cheeks 
were scarlet and her eyes were blazing. 

“ Well, I am going to give it up,” she repeated. 

“Think .of the bay!” said Tom. Mollie never 
heeded. 

“Tt is impossible to do anything for a. person like 
Gregory,” she went on. “He wants the most idiotic 
things.” 

“What does he want? 
pantomime ?” 

“No,” shortly. 

“What then? To have you intercede with Lois? To 
have Warwick left out of the party? ‘T’7o——” 

“No,” burst out Mollie, her voice rising to a climax 
with the preposterousness of it, her face scarlet and 
exasperated. “He wants to marry me!” 

Tom dropped the pink sheet and sat up. His eyes 
were as saucers as he surveyed his angry sister. He 
gasped weakly, endeavoring to ask her to corroborate 
his impression of what she had said. Then he sank 
back upon the sofa and howled and roared and shouted 
until his voice died away from sheer exhaustion and 
only his legs waving feebly in the air testified to his 
enjoyment. Mollie sat tensely and waited. 

“ Wha—what did you tell him?” he whispered at 
last. 

“T told him I only did it because you got me into 
it and I was sorry for Lois and ? 

“ Did you tell him about the horse?” 

She nodded, and again Tom abandoned himself to 
his emotions. “I guess your name will have to go 
first on the pamphlet,” he said. 

“ And he asked me ”—Mollie’s stern eyes were on 
her listener—‘if I. put my photographs in his 
room——” 

“T did it,’ said Tom. “That was my opening 
coup. I put the cross-eyed one on the mantel and the 
one in long clothes on the pipe-rack. I spent time and 
thought in collecting and arranging them. You need 
not blame me for the present dilemma. They ought 
to have acted as a preventive”; and the memory of 
them sent him back into convulsions. 

Mrs. Patterson opened the door and looked in. 
“ What are you two doing?” she said. 

“Just having a little conversation,” returned her 


“T took him yesterday 


To act with Lois in the 
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“Christy ”’ Mathewson’s hand just before the delivery of his ‘“‘ fade- An off-seam clutch of the Indian, ‘‘ Chief’? Bender, who for the last 
away” ball, which has baffled the most expert batsmen for years decade has been one of Connie Mack’s most dependable pitchers 
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The crippled hand of “ Three-finger’”’? Brown, 

which has enabled him to throw a mystifying 

curve that has won many a hard game for 
the Chicago Cubs 


The slender, almost feminine hand of “‘ Rube ” 

Marquard, which fetched $11,000 in the base- 

ball market, and pitched nineteen successive 
victories last season 
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How “Nap” Rucker, the famous southpaw of the 
Brooklyh team, delivers his dreaded “‘ knuckle ”’ ball 


(Reversed Photograph) 
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“Marty ” O’Toole’s hand at the moment of delivery. O’Toole, for whom the Pitts- The formidable hand of the greatest twirler of all times—Walter Johnson of the 
burgh team paid $22,500, is the highest priced pitcher known to basebali history Washington club, who is making new and wonderful records again this season 
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CENTURY ago they were hanging children 
on Tyburn Hill for larceny. Some one pro- 


tested, and it was called sentimentality. 
But in time the hangings ceased. Senti- 


mentality has always been the cry set up in 

opposition to legislation for human better- 
ment. ‘The proposition to create children’s courts was 
derided as the “foolishness of a lot of women and 
other long-haired cranks.” Children, being the weakest 
members of the community, have been the last to come 
into anything of their own. Jurists and “ leading 
citizens ” clamored against the Children’s Court plan 
in lilinois in 1899, where the first separate tribunal 
for children was created by authority of legislative 
enactment, and later in Colorado, where Judge Lind- 
sev first came into fame. 

The introduction at Albany in 1901 of a bill drafted 
by Joseph M. Deuel, then a police magistrate, pro- 
viding for a separate court in New York City for the 
hearing and trial of the cases of children under the 
age of sixteen who came into conflict with the law, 
impelled the District Atterney and a cohort of de- 
fenders to fly to Albany to guard the State constitution 
and the courts thereunder against this proposed in- 
vasion of their sacred rights. How jealous courts are 
of their jurisdiction, and what difficulties beset any 
attempt to improve their archaic procedure! But the 
sentimentality of women who protested against the 
further arraignment of children—many of them merely 
the victims of environment and parental cruelty or 
neglect—in company with the city’s thugs and drunk- 
ards, prevailed. 

Responsible for Most Humanitarian 
Progress 


Women 


OMEN, indeed, have foreed most of our steps of 

humanitarian progress. Possibly it is because 
the men are so busy with the bread-winning that they 
do not have time to think of these things. Until a 
good woman invaded a Hell’s Kitchen tenement thirty- 
eight years ago, and dragged to light a naked, half- 
dead little creature whose body was covered with the 
marks of the shears her guardians had used in tor- 
turing her, the dog and the horse ranked higher in the 
law’s evcs than did the child. The dog and the horse 
had a property value, the child had none. The rescue 
of the child Mary Ellen by Mrs. Etta A. Wheeler in- 
spired Henry Bergh, then the head of a society to pro- 
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tect animals from cruelty, and Elbridge T. Gerry to 
organize the first society for the prevention of cruelty 
to children. The movement which began with that 
sentimental act by Mrs. Wheeler has spread until 
there is scarcely a civilized community to-day that 
has not some such society for the protection of 
children. 

The awakening consciousness of a new duty to the 
child which led to the establishment of juvenile 
courts came much later. Now that the majority of 
States have children’s courts and they are proving 
great life-saving stations, various communities are 
vying with one another in their claims for credit for 
their first establishment. ‘There are several New 
England towns whose magistrates, backed by no law 
other than their own common sense and spirit of hu- 
manity, have for more than twenty years been hold- 
ing the trial of children’s cases separate from those 
of adult offenders. In Providence, Rhode Island, 
for instance, the Grand Jury in 1891, after the sum- 
mer recess of court, found that a boy who had robbed 
a bakery had been in jail for many weeks with hard- 
ened crooks while waiting for the machinery of jus- 
tice to move. The recommendations in a presentment 
against their further incarceration with grown crim- 
inals, and for the quick and separate trial of chil- 
dren, has since been followed. 

The injustice of the arraignment of children at the 
same bar with New York’s thieves and thugs led 
Judge Deuel, in 1895, to hold separate hearings in 
his police court for the children brought before him. 
But in this he soon ran against insurmountable juris- 
dictional obstacles. Had it not been for the untiring 
efforts of the late Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell and 
the women’s clubs she headed, the bill he drafted later 
would not have had the effective moral support back 
of it that finally forced it on the statute books. 

There are communities to-day that are still jailing 
children in company with depraved criminals. The 
writer, on a visit to Charleston, South Carolina, not 
many months ago, was asked to inspect the jail, and 
found a boy of thirteen years locked in the same cell 
room and mingling freely with a vicious lot of tramps 
and thieves. Through the barred windows of the 
cell room was seen the somber structure of the gal- 
lows. This seemed close to ‘lyburn Hill. 

The writer, in his official experience of almost ten 
years in the Children’s Court of New York County, 
the largest children’s tribunal in the world, and a 
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court that he helped to organize, saw at close range 
a great pathetic procession of 100,000 children pass 
before it, counting those who were there on sum- 
monses and complaints—children charged with all 
sorts of offenses, from hooky to homicide. 

Much that is premature, much that is foolish, has 
been written about our children’s courts. Some of 
our juvenile courts have been bitterly criticized, 
usually because of political motives; others have been 
held up by some theoretical sociologists as being ideal. 
Perhaps the writer’s experience may give him the 
right to set down with some authority a few observa- 
tions about the work of our children’s courts and the 
subject of delinquency. 


Children’s Courts Not Yet Perfect 


T the outset he would say that there is no “ ideal 
children’s court” in existence to-day. They are too 
young to have attained to any such degree of perfec- 
tion. _ Fifty years from now, perhaps, we may properly 
talk of such a thing. But we have gone far enough 
to prove that they are great life-saving stations, and 
that they are developing a new value as great social 
clinics. For in dealing with children we deal with 
fundamentals, and, under the X-rays of judicial in- 
vestigation in these courts for children, we are being 
shown in a manner most startling not only the 
delinquencies of the child but the more serious delin- 
quencies of the parent and the community. 
When any one holds up any one children’s court as 
a model for the world, whether it be in Indianapolis, 
Denver, Chicago, or New York, it is proof that he 
does not know what he is talking about. There are 
widely different State constitutions, conditions, and 
problems to be met, in dealing with the children’s 
cases of different cities, and it would be impossible to 
attain the best results and have the procedure in any 
two cities exactly alike. The great advance that has 
been made in all of them, however, has been the saving 
of the plastic material of future citizenship that comes 
to them from the inexorable mold of criminality, 
the placing of his material in the hands of a judge 
who, in these common-sense tribunals, is given wide 
discretionary powers, and who usually is a wise fa- 
ther in time of greatest need to the boys and girls 
who come before him. 
A recent study of the cases covering a period of 
six years showed that less than nine per cent of the 





A scene in the Richmond County Children’s Court on Staten Island, where 
a case of neglect is being heard from six children, who accuse their parents 
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children who had been arraigned in the court of New 
York County returned a second time. Of all the 
thousands of children who had been found guilty of 
juvenile delinquency, to have been without proper 
guardianship, to have been ungovernable or disorderly, 
and who had been released on probation, only eleven 
per cent had failed to make such good progress that 
their commitment to institutions was necessary. In 
the old days, a vast majority of those same children 
would have been railroaded off into the gaping maws 
of barrack-like institutions, there, perhaps, coming 
into contact with children ten times worse than them- 
selves, and suffering the great risk of being turned 
out confirmed criminals. 

The great effort in the Children’s Court of New 
York County is to save the children to their homes 
if it is at all possible. The feeling is that a home 
must be mighty bad not to be better than the best 
institution ever created—and the institution may 
have cottages of marble and onyx bath-tubs. This is 
not any reflection on the institutions; it is necessary 
to have them; but, save for unusual conditions, the 
home is the best place for the child. So it is that, of 
the army of approximately 10,000 children arraigned 
at the bar of the Children’s Court in New York 
County each year, only about one fifth go to institu- 
tions, and one half of that fifth are committed, not 
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These boys may be primary pupils of an East Side 
“Fagin,” but their fathers are helpless to prevent it 


because of any offense, but because their own homes 
are not fit for them. Our children’s courts have 
proved beyond any future question that there is in- 
nate even in the child of the most wretched surround- 
ings—and he may be the child of criminal parents— 
a sense of decency and right, and that he can be 
saved to good citizenship if the community will but 
take him in hand in time. I frequently call the dingy 
old building in which the Children’s Court of New 
York County still has its home, and which stands on 
the inlet to the Bowery, the great Gray Way of the 
Metropolis, the Palace of Optimism, because of 
the hopeful, helpful work that goes on there. In the 
old days, before children’s courts were thought of, it 
was the Temple of Sorrows; for then it was the 
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headquarters of the old Department of Charities and 
Corrections. ‘Thither crept in countless thousands the 
city’s crushed grown-ups to beg its grudging charity. 
But to-day the ceaseless procession of the neglected 
and delinquent children who pass between its doors are 
being saved from the army of pauperism and crime. 


The Forces that Make for Juvenile Delinquency 


UR children’s courts, too, are opening our eyes 
to the forces that make for delinquency. ‘They 
are forcing us to see that our great sin of the past 
has been social irresponsibility. We have not cared 
particularly what has happened to our neighbor or his 
child, so long as nothing unpleasant has happened 
to us. Since they have been established we have 
been brought to a realization of the cruelty, the in- 
justice of branding children as thieves, burglars, and 
felons. The Court of Appeals in New York only 
forty-three years ago, in the case of The People vs. 
Park, decided that a child under sixteen who had 
been convicted of a felony was disqualified to be sworn 
or to testify in any proceeding, civil or criminal. 
Most of the States that now have children’s courts 
are no longer convicting children of crime, but, where 
they have offended against the law, are finding them 


to have’ been guilty of juvenile delinquency only. 
Formerly, children that had been convicted were 
barred from civil service examinations. Now they 


are no longer disqualified from any of the civil privi- 
leges of citizens. Our children’s courts are teaching 
us, too, that seventy per cent of juvenile delinquency 
is due to parental delinquency, and that much of tie 
parental delinquency is due to the delinquency of the 
community. They have shown to what an alarming 
extent had grown the practice of parents trumping 


up charges against their own children in an effort 
to have them committed to institutions and thus 


shift to the State the burden of their support until 
they had reached a bread-winning age. If the chil- 
dren’s courts have done nothing else to justify their 
establishment, they have made it possible to put a 
check on this practice. For now many of the States 
have laws that permit the judge who has committed 
a child to an institution to place the father under a 
court order to pay to the State, in whole or in part, 
what it costs to maintain that child while it is in 
the institution. 

Formerly there were some parents in the congested 
districts who were as proud of the fact that their boys 
had been sent to an institution, reformatory or chari- 
table, as we would be that our son had gone to Har- 
vard or Yale. In fact, to many of our newly arrived 
Italian immigrants these institutions were known as 
collegios. But where the parents know that, unless 
they pay at least a part of the tuition of the collegio, 
the father stands a good chance of going to jail, they 
are not so anxious to get rid of their children in this 


way. ‘They have reasoned, in the past, that if the 
State insisted that the child go to school, and 


would not, permit him to help in the bread-winning 
until he had reached a certain age, then the State 
should pay for his support and education until that 
age. 

There are parents of this class who even try to get 
rid of the support of their infants. A mother with a 
seven-months-old baby in her arms appeared at the 
Children’s Bureau one day. and told a pitiful story 
of a husband at home dying of consumption. They 


were out of food, fuel, clothing, and had pawned 
everything for medicines. The mother said that if 


the city would relieve her of the support of the child 
for a few months she would go to work. An examiner 
was sent hurrying dewn into Oliver Street. He 
climbed five flights of tenement stairs, and there, in 
a room that had been stripped of everything except 
the bed and a wooden leg that lay conspicuously be- 
side it, was the consumptive. Surely enough, he was 
in the last stages of the disease. 

The woman, when questioned, stopped her wailing 




















The Boys’ Detention Room in one of the courts on lower Third Avenue. 
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More than half the children brought in 
the court in New York each year are there 
because of the thwarted desire for play 


long enough to explain that her husband had met. 
with a blasting accident before the consumption had 
developed, and had lost a leg. The combination of 
misfortunes made the examiner suspicious. He lifted 
the covers at the foot of the bed, and two legs were 
revealed in as good a state as legs on a consumptive 
in that stage of the disease could be. The services 
of the consumptive who lived in the next block had 
been hired for the day in an effort to defraud the city. 
The wooden leg had been borrowed from a professionai 
mendicant who lived a few doors away, and who had 
no particular use for it on this day, as he was sit- 
ting on a corner not many blocks away with his 
stump and a hat extended, catching the pennies of 


the sympathetic passers-by. The husband and father 
was at:* work, earning ten dollars a week. ‘This was 


all a plot te get rid, for a number of years at least, 
of the support of the infant. 

There has recently been coming to too, 
another heartless but ingenious scheme of parents for 
unloading the care of their offspring on the publie— 
prearranged family desertion. ‘This evil has grown to 


alarming proportions. In addition to the ten thou- 
sand children arraigned in the Children’s Court of 
New York County each year, the commitment of 


another ten thousand is proposed to the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Charities of that one 
county because of destitution and dependency. One 
fourth of this number have been deserted by one or 
both parents. In many of these cases, it has been 
agreed between the parents that the father will dis- 
appear, and will locate in or out of the city under 
an assumed name, and that after the supposedly 
stranded mother has succeeded in having the city 
relieve her of the care of her children they will 
reunite. Sometimes it takes weeks and sometimes’ 
months until the mother has unloaded the children 
on the authorities; but in the end the plan usually 
works, and she disappears too, to rejoin her husband 
and start life and child-bearing all over again. All 
this is brutal and criminal, but how much of it is 
due to the State’s own delinquency? 
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While waiting for their 
cases to be called in the court-room adjoining, the clerk takes a record of each boy’s home life 


(Continued on page 23) 


Mrs. Winston Churchill leaving the court-room at the ad- 
journment of one of the sessions in the Sackville will case, 
in which the relatives of Sir John Murray Scott contested 
his will in favor of Lady Sackville, alleging undue influence 
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Lady Sackville (seated), the successful defendant in the million-pound will case, which has provided the most sen- 
sational event of the London season. The beauty and rank of the defendant, her spirited bearing under cross- 
examination, and the interest of the testimony packed the court-room with members of London society. The 
picture was taken at Knole, the Kentish seat of the Sackville family, and one of the greatest mansions in 
England. At the right is standing Lady Sackville’s daughter, who was frequently referred to during the trial 
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The Crown Prince of Germany, who rarely lacks good 
listeners, discussing tennis before an interested. audience 
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Ex-King Manuel of Portugal and his fiancée, tht 
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The gallantry of the English middy is well shown at this trying moment 
during the inspection of the new battle cruiser H. M. S. Australia 


Mme. Olive Fremstad, the great Wagnerian soprano, sailed July 12th for her 
estate in Austria. Mme. Fremstad’s career during the last five years has been 
one of the most dramatic and remarkable achievements of the Metropolitan stage 


Barney Oldfield at the finish of a 455-mile race, smoking his invariable 
stogy. He finished third in the road race from Los Angeles to Sacramento 
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Set Neos arn Two pictures showing the fire-fighters at work during the actual progress of a 


great forest fire in eastern California. Volunteer brigades were formed from the 

land-owners of the district, and the men went out with axes and cleared great 

: roadways in the path of the flames. The dense character of the underbrush, 

s Augusta Victoria of Hohenzollern which often rose above the men’s heads, is shown in the lower photograph 
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MARK TWAIN AND THE HEROINE OF “TOM SAWYER” 


HE. Hannibal of to-day, with its thriving fae- 

tories, street cars, and brick pavements, is 

a very different place from the languid. 

vawning Missouri village of Mark ‘Twain’s 

boyhood. In the steamboat era of the fifties 

the levee was nearly always crowded with 
big side-wheelers; there were five packet lines on the 
upper river, whereas there is now but a single line. 
In those pioneer days pork, beef, and lumber were 
the exports; now they are cement, stoves, and car- 
wheels, and there are five lines of railway to transport 
them. 

But the mile-wide Mississippi is still picturesque 
with life along the levee. In summer-time four 
steam-boats a week come in and depart, plying up and 
down the river between St. Paul and St. Louis; there 
are daring little skiffs, gayiy festooned «excursion 


Mrs. Laura Hawkins Frazer (Becky Thatcher) was a 
guest of Mr. Clemens at “‘ Stormfield,”’ Connecticut, in 1908 


boats, pert launches, delicate yachts, heavy barges, 
houseboats, scows; and there is always a ponderous 
dredging machine, with a pair of tall stacks tumbling 
forth black and heavy plumes of smoke. Bordering 
the town on the east, the river wrinkles and dimples 
and gleams, and at evening gloriously burns with the 
reflected sunset. All day long the mystical green 
islands drowse and dream, out there in the slow and 
tranquil current. 


The Cadets of Temperance 


HE river, in short, has not changed, and without the 
river Samuel Clemens could scarcely have been Mark 
Twain. Yet perhaps it had no more influence upon him 
than had this picturesque old town of his boyhood. 
It is still the same sullen, yellow, soil-gorged stream, 
with its sand-bars grow- 

ing with willows and cot- 











tonwoods; still the refuge 
of truant school-boys. 
Years ago, a young man 
in Hannibal who belonged 
to a debating society need- 
ed blank paper to use in 
the preparation of spéech- 
es. Such a need its was 
that he was urged to a bit 
of economy that was very 
trifling at the time’ but 
since gained a degree of 
importance. An old note- 
book discarded in his 
mother’s house by:a friend 
who had left town filled 
his requirements to a 
nicety, since only a few of 
the pages had been used. 
On these first few pages, 
faded and brown’ with 
time, but still legible, is 
the roster of the Cadets of 
Temperance. Heading the 
list is the name of Samuel 
L. Clemens; and on the 
same page, third from the 








The house in which “‘ Huckleberry Finn,” whose real name was Tom Blanken- 
ship, used to live. It was in the same block with Mark Twain’s old home 


bottom, is that of his 
brother Henry, the young 
man who lost his:life in a 
steamboat explosion on the 
Mississippi River. ; 

Were it not ‘for “Tom 
Sawyer,” people would 





A ohiiidiion 








The old schoolhouse, now used as a cheap dwelling, where 
Mark Twain and Becky Thatcher started to school 





perhaps never guess Mark 
Twain’s motive for joining 
the Gadets; but no doubt 
he; as well as Tom, was at- 
tracted to the order “ by 
the showy character of 
their regalia,” and it is 
highly probable that he 
presently ‘found out the 
new thing” that Tom 
discovered—* namely, that 
to promise not to: do a 
thing is the surest way in 
the world to make a body 
want to go and do that 
very thing.” Evidently 
Samuel L. Clemens was 
fairly prompt in making 
the discovery; for after 
his signature stand out 
clearly the letters “ withd” 
(withdrawn). 
Withdrawing from the 
temperance society, or be- 
ing expelled from it, was 
obviously the custom 
among Mark _  ‘Twain’s 
friends. Mr. J. W. Me- 
Daniel, at one time presi- 
dent of the Cadets and of- 
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ficially known as Patriarch, says that withdraw- 
ing from such an organization is a gift that comes 
natural to boys. He modestly declares that he him- 
self was one of the most gifted. “I got expelled,” 
he says. 

Mr. McDaniel is a cigar-maker in Hannibal; he is 
now in his seventy-sixth year, and still works at his 
trade. I found him “ booking” cigar-binders in the 
factory where he has long been employed. 

“ How did it happen,” I ventured, “ that the Cadets 
of Temperance thought they could get along without 
you?” 

Combing his fingers through his gray beard, he 
smiled quizzically as he replied: 

“You see, we weren’t allowed to smoke any, and 
maybe I smoked a little; we weren’t allowed to chew, 
and maybe I chewed a little; we weren’t allowed to 
drink any cider or wine or beer or whisky, and may- 
be I—well, I reckon they sort o’ lost confidence 
in me.” 

When told that his predicament was shared by 
several others, he solemnly added: 

“Yes, sir; I believe the boys were pretty much of 
a strain on the confidence of that order —all ex- 
cept Tom Blankenship. ‘Tom never strained any 
order.” 

“ How was that?” 


The Original Huckleberry Finn 


- \ HY, he could never get in. He was too harum- 

searum even to trot in our class of society. 
Tom—dead long ago—Tlom was the original Huck Finn. 
Sam Clemens says so in his autobiography; and Sam 
has me written up as the most envied boy in town, after 
Tom Blankenship. Says the boys never saw me eating 
candy, though my father was a confectioner; and he 
says, too, that the boys always supposed that candy 
was my ordinary diet.” 

“ You were well acquainted with Blankenship?” 

“Was 1? Well, I reckon so. Us boys, with Tom 
and Sam Clemens, used to go fishing together many 
and many a time, down on Glasscock Island. Another 
place we liked to go to-was Turtle Island. It lies up 
the river: above the bridge. ‘That’s where we went to 
get turtle eggs.” 

After a meditative interval Mr. McDaniel said 
deliberately : 

“T remember all about the Blankenships. The whole 
family—father, mother, two boys, and a girl—came 
down-the river in a ‘ dugout.’ Know what a ‘ dugout’ 
is? Well, it’s a boat or canoe made of a big tree hol- 
lowed out. They came from up river some place, and 
they landed at the foot of North Street. I was there 
at the time. Ben was the name of tlie other boy, 
and he was older than Tom, but what the girl’s name 
was I disremember. 

“As for the name of Finn, which Sam Clemens 
gave to Tom Blankenship, I’ll tell you about that. 
When we were boys together, the town drunkard 
used to be Jim Finn. Now, I never have read any 
of Sam’s books, but from what I hear I reckon 
that his description of Huck Finn’s old rip. of a 
father was pretty much on the order of old Jim 
Finn. One morning he was found dead in Jim 
Craig’s tan-yard, that used to be up there at Main 
and North streets, but it’s gore long ago. It was 
in the same place where the carriage and wagon 
shop is now.” 

This information was corroborated by Mr. John 
A. Fry, a distinguished citizen of Hannibal whose 
very special distinction is that he neither withdrew 
not was expelled from the Cadets of Temperance. 
When this fact was mentioned to him, he blandly 
inquired: 

“What, they didn’t put me out? Well, then, 1 
reckon I was overlooked. Must have been that, or else 
the secretary got wore out with scratching off the 
names of so many other boys. Still, it’s a solemn fact: 
I have kept the pledge.” 

As he sat in the sunshine on his front porch, he 
drew deliberately at his cob pipe, letting little blue 
wavelets of vapor eddy up through his gray mustache, 








it was pointed out to him that even this ruminative 

enjoyment of his was in violation of one injunction 

of his pledge. 
“Yes, that’s so; 


I do smoke,” he admitted; “ it’s 


on account of my asthma.” Then, with -a demure 
smile and the twitch of an eyelid, he added 
gravely: “Asthma has been an awful blessing 
to me!” 


It is certain, however, that any shortness of breath 
Mr. Fry may have has not greatly impaired his phys- 
ical vigor. He lives at the top of one of the steepest 
hills in town, but he speaks of it slightingly, at the 
same time declaring that if any one could be so fool- 
ish as to want a photograph of such as him, he had 
better go and have it over with right away: for to- 
morrow, he said, he would be up at three o’clock to go 
fishing and would be gone all day. And, of course, 
since no street-car line was anywhere near his house, 
I offered to send out the photographer. 

“ Street-car!” said he contemptuously. 
a street-car?” 

* But,” I demurred, “ it’s more than a mile down- 
town—and six miles coming up.” 

He looked his scorn of me. 

* Tll walk,” he said, and he did. 

Seventy-seven years is his age. Despite the fact 
that he is the oldest white man born in Hannibal, it 
must be conceded that he is perhaps the youngest old 
man in the State of Missouri. 


“ Who wants 


The Famous Whitewash Story 


R. FRY went to school with Mark Twain, and he 

knows the truth about the whitewash story. 

“Sam Clemens? Yes, I knew him. Went to school 
with him, and I’m bound to say that he did keep up 
with us, but nobody ever knew how he managed to 
learn anything. Shiftless, lazy, and dadblasted tired— 
born tired! No study in him. All the time too busy 
getting up some new kind of devilment. And he sure 
was a boy, Sam was, who knew how to entertain 
himself. 

“Ever hear about him and the whitewash? Can’t 
say whether he ever put it in any of his books or not, 
but it’s a fact, every word of it. Well, sir, one time 
he went out over the neighborhood and took contracts 
for whitewashing tight-board fences. Then, come 
night, he blew his whistle or cat-meowed to get out 
the boys. Told ’em he had a good trick they could 
play off on the neighbors. He let on that people 
would be awful mad if any whitewash was put on their 
fences; they wanted to plant vines and flowers along 
their fences, the neigbors did—so he said, and then 
explained to us how lime would surely be terrible hard 
on the plants. People would wonder who had done 
it: neighbors would be awful mad; it would kick up 
no end of a row. 

“Well, that sounded reasonable and all right. And 
there we were, us boys, just a-spoiling for excitement. 
To worry folks a lot we thought was ’most as good fun 
as a minstrel show. So that’s why the scheme that 
Sam Clemens got up looked so almighty attractive. 
But I disremember whether the boys hooked the lime 
to make the whitewash with or whether they come by 
it honorable. Anyhow, come night with enough moon 
to see with, the boys started in to whitewash the 
fences. They just flew at it; they soused it on; they 
worked and they sweated, burned their hands and 
faces with the lime, and let theirselves be bossed by 
Sam Clemens till the work was plumb through and 
done. 

“And then what happened? Well, sir, the next 
day Sam goes around to the different houses, collects 
for the jobs, and gets no end of compliments. People. 
1 reckon, never did have so much whitewash on their 
fences before.” 

“You might as well tell it all,” I urged. “ Were you 
one of the boys who assisted, that night, in making the 
neighbors mad?” 

* Well,” said Mr. Fry, as he struck a match to re- 
light his pipe, “‘ ever mind about that.” 

Besides Mr. McDaniel and Mr. Fry there are still 
living in Hannibal five other boyhood friends of Mark 
Twain, survivors of the defunct Cadets of Tem- 
perance. Each of these gentlemen is prodigal 
of anecdotes about Sam Clemens, the reminis- 
cences of Mr. Pierce being rather significant 
as bearing upon the first literary development 
of Mark Twain. 


Mark Twain’s Stories from Arabian Nights 


“IN those days,” says Mr. Pierce, “we didn’t 

have much to read. There was but one copy 
of the Arabian Nights in the village, and that 
volume was the property of Squire Clemens, 
Mark Twain’s father. Sam knew all the stories. 
He could hire us, any day, to help him do his 
chores by merely a promise that, as soon as we 
were done, he would give us the Forty Thieves 
or some other yarn. 

“Of course Sam couldn’t take the 
of the house; it was too valuable. But we 
used to go off to a vacant building north of 
town, and he would repeat the Arabian Nights 
by the hour.” 

During his farewell visit to Hannibal in June, 
1902, Mark Twain was photographed at the door 
of the shabby little home where he spent his boy- 
hood. 

“Seems to have grown smaller,’ 
added reflectively : 

* A boy’s home, you know, is such a mighty big 
place to him! If I were to come back here ten 
years from now, I suppose it wouldn’t look any 
bigger than a bird-cage.” 

The old house at Florida. Missouri, where 
Mark Twain was born, gradually fell into decay, 
until at last, some ten years ago, the roof caved 
in and the building was torn down. Like condi- 
tions prevailed .in Hannibal in regard to the 
house where Tom Blankenship (Huck Finn) used 
to live. It was partially burned three years ago, 
and was afterward demolished. 
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Becky Thatcher 


SIMILAR fate, it ap- 

pears, is awaiting the 
old building where Mark 
Twain and Becky Thatcher 
went to school. But with 
Tom Sawyer’s sweetheart 
herself time has dealt very 


kindly. Her real name, 
however, is not Becky 
Thatcher. She is Mrs. 


Laura Hawkins Frazer, 
and she is now superin- 
tendent of the Home for 
the Friendless. 

“Yes,” she says, in an- 
swer to a question, “| 
suppose it is wonderful to 
have known Mark Twain. 
He was a great man, 
though he didn’t seem to 
me at all wonderful when 
a little boy. There are 
stories here about his be- 
ing rough and unruly, and 





he was mightily  mis- 
chievous, I suppose; but 


he wasn’t always rough— 
not by any means, and | 
ought to know about that, 
for I liked to play with 
him every day and all day 


long. Sam and I used to 
play together like two 
girls. He had fuzzy light 
curls all over his head 


that really ought to have 
belonged to a girl. 

* The house where we 
used to live was just 
across the street from the 
Clemens home on _ Hill 
Street, and back of the 
Clemens house there was 
an old tumble-down chim- 


ney. We spent a great 
deal of time there. We 
used to build houses. Sam 


brought me the bricks. 

“Do I remember the 
first time I ever saw him? 
Yes, indeed. He was stand- 
ing on his hands, wrig- 
gling his toes and showing 
off in the street. He didn’t 
appear to notice me as | 
was going into the house, 
but he seemed to be work- 
ing a little harder at his 
antics than most boys do. 

“He was a gentle boy, 
and kind of quiet, and 
he always did have that 
drawl. He was long-spoken, 
like his mother. I have a 
notion that on the day when we started to school— 
it was a private school kept by Mrs. Horr—I have a 
notion that he carried my slate and book. He could 
be ever so polite when he:wanted to be, just like the 
“new boy’ that Tom Sawyer had the fight with. 
Some time ago I asked Mr. Clemens who that boy 
was, and this is the letter he wrote about it.” 

Mrs. Frazer slipped a note out of an envelop, a 
note filled with the fine, characteristic penmanship of 
Mark Twain. 

“Guess again!” he had written, in answer to 
her inquiry. “Jim Foreman is in Gne of my books, 
but you have not spotted him. The ‘new boy’ you 
refer to was Jim Reagan, just from St. Louis.” 

As Mrs. Frazer was carefully putting the letter 
away, she smiled and added: 

“Yes, even as a boy Mr. Clemens could be very at- 
tentive and courteous. In the days when the boys 











Looking out on the Mississippi from Tom Sawyer’s town. 
of the two islands was Glasscock Island, and is now called Tom 
Sawyer Island, as many of his adventures took place there 


The entrance to the 
Sawyer and Becky Thatcher were lost and “Injun Joe” died 











Becky Thatcher at nineteen, in her first 


black silk dress. “It had flowing sleeves 
lined with sarcanet and edged with quilling ” 
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The further 





celebrated ‘“‘ Mark Twain Cave,” where Tom 


and girls used to go skating, he saw to it that I didn’t 
miss the fun, even if [ hadn’t learned how to skate. 
I used to sit on a chair and he would push me over 
the ice.” 


The Other Beek 


as ERE you and small Sam Clemens. or one of 
the other boys, ever lost in a cave?’ ‘1 asked 
Mrs. Frazer. 

She laughed. 

“Oh, no; no, indeed! J never was lost, but there’s 
somebody else in Hannibal who was. You see, there is 
another Becky Thatcher.” 

After an impressive pause in which she regarded 
ler’ perplexed and mystified visitor, she added, with 
a gleam in her eve: 

“Yes, there’s another Becky; she says there is. 
Unfortunately, she didn’t come to Hannibal un- 
til after Mr. Clemens had moved away. 

She asked me once, ‘Were you ever lost in the 
cave?’ And I said to her: ‘No, and neither were 
you.’ ” 

A reference to the picturesqueness of the 
town, and especially the charming view from the 
high hill direetly north, brought a reminiscent 
look into Mrs. Frazer's eyes. 


Mark Twain’s Last View of 
the River 


“FRHAT’S the one mentioned in *'lom Sawyer’ 

as Cardiff Hill, but its real name is Holi- 
day’s Hill, though they are calling it Main Street 
Heights now, and that seems a pity. When 
Mr. Clemens was here the iast time (that was 
in early June, 1902) he climbed that hill to 
look once more up and down the river. fle 
said then that in all his travels he had seen 
nothing more beautiful than that view. 

“When we were boy and girl together, our 
favorite walk was up that hill. As we went 
along we looked for wild flowers all the way, 
and we generally brought up at the house on 
the top of the hill, the house of the Holidays. 
Mrs. Holiday liked children, and her house, I 
remember, had a special attraction for us. She 
owned a piano, and it was not merely a piano; it 
was a piano with a drum attachment. Oh, * The 
Battle of Prague.’ executed with that marvelous 
drum attachment! It was our favorite selection, 
because it had so much drum in it. I must have 
been about ten at that time, and Sam was two 
years older. 

“As a result of those excursions of ours I re- 
member that my greatest ambition was some 
dav to have a piano, a piano with a drum at- 
tachment. and to be able to play ‘The Battle 
of Prague.’ ” 











“There, where they quarreled once a day 
and twice or three times on Saturdays 
and Sundays, something was happening” 


LITTLE 


TAN SHO 





BY ZOE ANDERSON NORRIS 


ILLUSTRATION BY H. M. OLCOTT 


T was Saturday, a beautiful day, a trifle past 
twelve. The sun shone straight down on the roofs 
of my court of a hundred windows, which were 
now comparatively empty after the usual Satur- 
day morning bustle of cleaning, of hanging out the 
curtains on the cross lines, of beating and sweep- 
ing the rugs, the bustle having relegated itself to the 
flats, where the preparation for the Saturday afternoon 
outing of these people, for whom Saturday and Sunday 
are the only holidays, was going on. , 

Usually the couple in the windows of the fourth- 
floor flat sat and quarreled all afternoon; but, to my 
intense amazement and delight, all was bustle there 
too. 

There, where they quarreled once a day and twice 
or three times on Saturdays and Sundays, something 
was happening. They were going to Coney or Brighton 
Beach; at any rate, they were not going to spend 
that Saturday afternoon of the terrible heat in their 
cramped and badly papered flat—in their flat of the 
red wall-paper. They were going to spend it on the 
beach where the sands were white, and the skies were 
blue, and there was no fiery, quarrelsome red to egg 
them on to battles, unless perhaps a dash or so here 
and there in the coats of the children, too widely 
diverse and separated to hurt. 

Good! Good! On account of the child! 

That puny, frail, pitiful child, a boy of five or so, 


- who spent all the days of his unhappy life in the vain 


endeavor to separate his father and mother in their 
pitched battles, brought on heaven knows how, unless 
by the hideous and heathenish red of that wall-paper. 
A rasping, angry, brilliant scarlet, forceful enough to 
root out all kindly feeling in the heart and transplant 
there the thirst for blood. 

This child, the puny, pitiful boy, had brought his 
little tan shoes to the window-sill to clean them. He 
had brought the polish in its round tin box, the brush, 
and a rag. He bent over the shoes, beginning to clean 
them merrily, smiling in anticipation of the fun on 
the beach, the lolling in the water, the gaiety, the 
crowd—all to be so different from his usual Saturday 
afternoons with his quarreling parents, those despair- 
ing, heartbreaking afternoons that were robbing him 
of health and strength, and stunting his growth. 

There was the mother, hurrying about in her 
bustling way, getting dressed; the father shaving, per- 
haps, in another room of the flat that I couldn’t see, 
but which, in all probability, was papered the same 
bright, fiery red, for he frequently emerged from it 
in a violent and ungovernable temper that was only 
assuaged by the breath of fresh air and the view oi a 
scrap of sky that he got from the window. 

T sat by the window of my den, watching the boy. 
polishing his shoes, glad that this Saturday afternoon 
was to be different. 

Now and then the mother would come by, in her 
process of getting ready, and look over the work of 
polishing the shoes, telling him to hurry or he wouldn’t 
be ready in time, paling his already pale cheek with 
the threat of leaving him behind in the heat of the 
afternoon. 

The mother was pretty, very pretty, young, and 
would have been sweet-tempered except for the 
wall-paper and the beer. Sometimes, when she put 
on the light green gingham with the little checks, and 
did up her hair, she was wonderfully pretty. All day 
long she went about her work, chatting with a woman 
friend, hanging out her clothes on the roof, and laugh- 
ing a little fat laugh that I rather liked to hear, 
good-natured enough and sweet when she was out in 
the open on the roof under the skies. 

She was good to the boy, too. She hardly ever 
slapped him, and then not so very hard. 

Once the father came to the window with one half 
of his face shaved and the other lathered, and looked 
at the shoes. 

The part of his face that was shaved had a placid 
look of content.. He was rather good-looking on a 
Saturday afternoon when he first came home, before 
he had sat a couple of hours with the wall-paper and 
his everlasting glass of beer on the window-sill, she 
at the other window with her glass of beer, sometimes 
a friend at that window with his glass of beer, and 
the wife wavering between the two, laughing at first, 
then 

“It’s the third pint,” would ery my neighbor, who 
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watched the court sometimes, too, from her window 
next to mine along the fire-escape. “It’s always the 
third pint!” 

“That and the wall-paper,” said I. “ Don’t forget 
the wall-paper.” 

Then the row—the row! ‘The names they called 
each other! ‘Terrible, terrible! A disgrace to the 
court. Often, in spite of my absorbing interest in the 
outcome of the fight, I had to shut my windows down. 
But all must go well this Saturday afternoon, on ac- 
count of the boy. Yes; all must go well. What a 
day he would have on the beach! How different from 
the cramping heat of the fire-escape! 

The boy had almost ‘finished one shoe. He had set 
it down, with a smile of self-congratulation, to look 
at it, and see what else it needed, when 

What was it again? The wall-paper, for there had 
been no beer. 

A word, a look, a flashing glance of impertinence, 
and the war was on. 

I gave a long-drawn sigh as I looked at the boy. 

For a brief period he kept on shining his shoes, 
kept on valorously, in a determined way. He must 
go! Every Saturday afternoon of his life he spent try- 
ing to separate those two. He must have one after- 
noon of play. He must! 

But, as the fight progressed, he lost heart. He stood 
there for a time. Then all at once he ran, disappear- 
ing into the room, and I could hear his piping, childish 
voice, trying to make peace between them, trying sob- 
bingly to separate them. 

The two swung past the window in their circuit. she 
running, he following. I saw the child follow them, 
clinging wildly to the skirts of his mother. % 

I heard him give a ery of terror as the father sud- 
denly slashed his razor in mid-air, threatening his 
wife. 

I. think he had no real idea of killing her, or even 
beating her. He never did, though he often threat- 
ened to. She was so saucy. If she had ever actually 
suffered punishment she would have been afraid, I 
consoled myself. 

There she stood by the window, where I could see 
her, the boy clinging wildly to her skirts and sobbing, 
his small face white and drawn with fear. But she 
was not afraid. She hurled frightful words, as she 
stood there, at the mam with the razor. 

I sprang to my feet and had the thought of calling 
for the police. In my heart was the fear that en- 
thralled the child—the fear of bloodshed, of a tragedy; 
but it was not in hers. 

Perhaps he had waved the razor at her many times 
before in that back room. Perhaps the boy had not 
been a witness of those scenes, or maybe he had, and 
yet the red terror of it entered his little soul each time 
as it had done on the first. 

The quarrel raged, and I could hear the sobs of 
the boy as he flung himself prone upon the floor in his 
childish despair. 

I could see him there flat on the floor, sobbing. 

Toward the middle of that terrible afternoon which 
I had hoped he would spend on the white and beau- 
tiful sands of the beach, the quarrel began to slow up 
a little. By and by some one “rushed the growler.” 
For another hour the two quarreled, but apart, one 
at each window, a glass of beer on the sill of each, 
quarreled so long and loudly that I was fain at one 
time to put the window down, and would have except 
for the intensity of the heat. 

The quarrel showed signs of increasing, as usual, at 
the third pint, but thought better of it and quieted 
down considerably with the fourth, so much so that 
now and then her fat laugh resounded merrily. 

Finally she drew up her chair, now that dusk was 
beginning and the shadows deepened upon the wall- 
paper, and sat quite close to him. 

And then! 

Well toward dusk of that bright day, which should 
have been so happy for the frail white boy, on the 
sands of the beach and in the water, the tents about, 
the blue skies above, the two had made up. 

But the boy! 

He had long ago given up and gone to bed, tired of 
the wrangling, hopeless as to the outing by the sea; 
and there on the window-sill. with the rag and the 
brush and the box of polish, stood his little tan 
shoes. 





NE great truth I have gleaned from a 
long professional experience: every breach 
of law is merely a discord. Delicate har- 
monies link every little thing, in my nook 
of the world, inseparably to every other 
little thing; unite my nook of the world 

indissolubly with the rest of the world; and, 1 choose 
to think, make all the world one with the universe. 
So that beneath the dry-as-dust complexities of my 
law business [ hear the music of the spheres mur- 
muring. 

I will tell the simple tale just as it happened; but 
there are phases I must dwell upon, certain relations 
in the events as I see them now, that time has accented 
heavily. In any long retrospect, details formerly 
of the foreground retreat into the dim perspective, 
while events of the far background move strangely 
into the near foreground. | did not think then, 
nor would any young man have thought, that the 
raid on Double Bar Y was woven into a woof so deep. 

Escaping toward the Territory, and stopping to wa- 
ter their tired mounts and stolen herd, the raiders 
accidentally had met John Hamlin. Dead men tell 
no tales, so they shot him down. Bareback Frank 
Botts, manager of the Double Bar ranch, had ridden 
into Graham with the news. Sheriff Bowles and 
twenty of our rangers, with Botts and three of his 
cowpunchers, promptly had started in pursuit, de- 
termined to follow the marauders to their Territory 
fastnesses. Being myself young, full-blooded, keen 
for adventure, I regretted the restrictions of my office 
as I saw them gallop so bravely away. I, too, lusted 
to be an instrument of the vengeance; yet I stayed, 
for I felt I had a mission in the Southwest. 

Wolfish, primitive brutes had stolen and slain. As 
if pursuing a man-eating tiger, seeking blood for 
blood, our strong riders and best shots had gone to 
square the account. Instinctive, trigger Justice, and 
aimed against the cattle thieves rather than the 
murderers! It was just this lower order of law en- 
forcement that I was combating, but with what re- 
sult?) The rangers were acting; I idled! 

Such\ discouraging thoughts lay heavily upon my 
mind. Bowles’ careless “ By, by, Charley,” labeled 
me a useless misfit, a negligible person. Oppressed 
and restless, I roamed the narrow limits of our down- 
town, a double row of saloons two blocks long. 


BOUT nine o’clock, as I remember, from Griff’s 

place, burst out a maudlin group of roughs center- 
ing around an enormous fellow who towered half a 
_head above his companions. <A large beaklike nose, 
a habitual scowl, and a fringe of half-grown reddish 
beard gave him a horribly repulsive look. I fol- 
lowed the giant and his satellites through the swing- 
ing wicker doors of the Buffalo Hump, where they 
meant to continue carousing. I placed myself in- 
conspicuously at the lower end of the bar beside the 
faro table of One-Eyed Sam. Yellow of complexion, 
over-fat, his right jaw shattered and seared from an 
old wound, Sam was the ugliest gambler in the South- 
west—and the squarest. 

No social lines were then drawn between lawyers 
and gamblers. If local opinion favored either, the 
gambler had a shade the better. Sam was my friend, 
and I his. 

“ Business or pleasure?” he grunted. 

“ A bit of both,” I replied. 

Sam surveyed the huge stranger. 

“Know him?” I asked. 

“Shad Baker,” snarled Sam. ‘“ Worst ever.” 

Shad and his crew became noisy as the liquor got 
in its work. 

“ Yer a yellow !” suddenly shouted Baker, low- 
ering down upon a weak-chinned youth who was very 





drunk. ‘“ Welch on yer licker, will yuh! Barkeep, 
pour four finger fer the kid! Drink it, damn you! 


1? 


Drink it, or Vl] blow daylight plum through yuh 

Confronted by the pistol, the staggering victim 
hastily gulped the whisky. Gun in hand, Shad 
thought the time ripe to claim a terrorizing king- 
ship over the Hump. 

“ Anybody else want it?” he growled, and con- 
tinued: “I killed a man yesterday, an’ if any of 
youse is tired of livin’, just waltz up for’ard.” 

He leered around the saloon. One-Eyed Sam’s steady 
gaze unflinchingly met the challenging look of the 
bully; and then—in lurched Tarantula Bill. 

Tarantula was half-witted. He had been a section 
hand somewhere East. From reading Mayne Reid 
and seeing Wild West shows, he had gone crazy on 
being a Western bad man. Now he wore his hair a 
foot long, boasted a mustache to match, and went 
garbed eternally in chaps, cartridge-belt, holster, and 
enormous pistol. He earned free board and free drinks 
by decorating the saloons. His talents included an 
ability to do a noisy, violent breakdown dance. Harm- 
less as a child, he lived only to play his melodramatic 
role and drink a quart of whisky daily. 

Tarantula’s desperate appearance appealed strongly 
to Shad, who pocketed his gun and shrieked: 

“Here’s my pard! Whoopee!” 

“ Whoopee!” yelled Tarantula, equally impressed. 

“Red licker!” howled Shad. ‘“ Pass out that there 
licker!” 

They drank. 

Flossie, the negro fiddler, struck up a jig; 
Tarantula gave his exhibition. 


and 


Stamping heels, leap- 
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ing in air, circling, shouting, whooping, Tarantula 
worked Shad into a frenzy of insane delight. 

* He’s my pard!” again yelled Shad, when Taran- 
tula ceased from sheer exhaustion. “ We kin lick 
any set of cowpunchers in the Panhandle. An’ 
dance!” 

Shad’s disjointed thoughts had found a new outlet. 

“Dance! Everybody’ll dance!” 

One after an other, Shad’s companions made 
frantic, clumsy efforts, stimulated by their liquor and 
the revolver. Then Shad spied me. 

“Heh, kid!” he howled. ‘* You back 


hidin’ o the 


bar! Heh! Come out of thar!” 
OR these surroundings, I dressed a deal of a 


dude, for which the regulars long since had for- 
given me. I had proved my courage before, and was 
not unpopular in spite of my office. 


One-Eyed Sam started up, but I waved him back’ 


and stepped out. 
“ Dance, tenderfoot, dance!” he cried, letting fly 


the first pistol shot on the floor. “Gol darn you, 
dance!” 
I danced. ‘The fact was, I had something on 


Tarantula; I really could jig, and my efforts pleased. 

“Hell! he’s a good sport,” Baker finally allowed. 
“Step up to the bar. Red licker! Four fingers for 
Yaller Hair!” 

Ignoring this discourteous reference to my blondness, 
I accepted the invitation, and led the man to talk. 
I soon had his full confidence and favor. Then, all 
innocence and admiration, I asked: 

“Did you really kill a man yesterday?” 

“Haw, haw, haw!” he ghoulishly laughed. “ He 
was tryin’ to run my cattle. I killed him deader’n 
hell.” 

“Where was it?” 

“Out the Abilene trail.” 

Obeying an impulse of the instant, I whipped out 
my little bulldog and covered him so quickly that he 
scarce comprehended what was happening. It was an 
art most of us knew. 

“Shad, I arrest 
Hamlin!” 

He thought I was joking, and guffawed hoarsely. 
His gang consisted of town drunks who had a way 
of attaching themselves to any cowpuncher who had 
money to burn. They knew me, stood neutral, and 
drew away one after another. 

“What yoh givin’ me?” he protested. 

“Put your gun on the bar!” I ordered. 

I had stepped back a pace, stood about eight feet 
away, and looked my best chilled steel straight at 
him. His eyes wavered; his whisky nerve began 
to ooze. 

“Put it on the bar!” I repeated. 

Slowly Shad Baker extracted his pistol from its 
holster. 

* Barrel down!” I thundered. 

With the butt up, Baker passed the gun over to 
Tex Shannon, the bartender, snarling the while to 
his companions: 

“Yer a lot of quitters! Why don’t you stand by 
a pal? Anyhow, say—ain’t this a free country? When 
a man’s after your cattle, ain’t yer got a right to kill 
him, specially in a fair fight?” 

Words passed from my lips. 
I said. 

“John Hamlin did not try to steal your cattle. It 
was not a fair fight. You shot him in the back!” 

Tarantula had thrown himself flat on the floor, an 
inevitable piece of his bad-man business at the very 
first sign of trouble. I got him up and sent him after 
Bill Dickson, acting sheriff in Bowles’ absence. Shad 
was taken to jail. 


you for the murder of John 


I scarcely knew what 


WAS at once brought face to face with the respon- 

sibilities I had assumed. Rapidly as I dared, | 
was endeavoring to arouse northwest ‘Texas to the 
necessity of awaiting and honoring legal processes. 
Yet there had I, at the behest of a mere prompting, 
an intangible presumption, accused a man of capital 
crime and taken his liberty. Nor was this the worst. 
My carefully built influence, the confidence I had won 
among these men, had been thrown dramatically be- 
hind a-charge carrying another more serious, in Pan- 
handle opinion—participation in the cattle raid. Word 
passed from mouth to mouth that the jail held one 
of Double Bar Y raiders, as well as the murderer 
of John Hamlin. 

Messengers passed swiftly from bar-room to bar- 
room. The mob was forming. Had ever indictment 
less foundation in fact? They would hang my man 
first and hear my proof afterward—and I had no 
proof! 


a frame building served for our jail 
and courthouse. Thither I raced, and none too 
soon. The outpouring from the saloons formed a 
constantly growing group in front of the structure. I 
dodged through them, ran up the short steps leading 
tc the main entrance, and, standing upon a little 
porchway, faced them. Luckily, bright moonlight 
shone in my face and I was recognized. Eagerly, 
intensely, passionately, I cried: 

* Boys, stop, every one of you. This is my case. 

“Who charges this man with murder? I do. 

“Who arrested him? I did. 
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ABSOLUTE 


A PROSECUTOR'S STORY 
BY HASTINGS MacADAM 


“Did any one of you see him steal the cattle or 
shoot John Hamlin? No. 

“Tf there is to be hanging, 7 will be responsible. 
But, if done, it will be done through me as the prose- 
cutor of this district, in a law court, by a verdict of 
a jury and a mandate of the judge. Now, back! All 
of you, back!” 

They were fair-minded men at bottom, and | stayed 
them. 


WAS awakened late the following day by a sound 
of insistent tapping. I rose hurriedly and opened 

the door. On the porch stood a stocky little lad, 
his feet bare, swollen, and caked with mud and blood, 
his clothes tattered and his shirt open almost to his 
waist, his chestnut hair tousled, with rebellious locks 
overhanging his forehead, and a square little face, 
freckled, set with daring blue eyes. 

“Ts this Mr. Holman?” he asked weakly. 

“Veu> 

“My pa said fore he died | was to come to you.” 

I knew intuitively, but | asked: 

“Who was your father?” 

“John Hamlin. I’m Joe.” 

“ How did you get in from the ranch?” 

“T walked.” 


A good forty miles! 


HE hard, brutal facts were easily got. Toward 

evening of Wednesday, this being Friday, John 
Hamlin and his son, on foot, were driving their small 
herd of thirty steers back from the waterhole to a 
fenced pasture behind the house. A well beaten road- 
way some twenty feet wide led for a quarter mile 
from the trail to the pool, a body of clear water 
formed by the spring. From July to early October the 
pool furnished the only sure water supply for miles 
around. Half way from the spring to the main trail, 
a narrower path led to Hamlin’s place. But the Ham- 
lin cattle, with Joe and his father in their rear, were 
still some fifty yards short of their own turn, when 
the larger herd, smelling the water and approaching 
on the dead run, came in sight. 

* Drive our’n up the bank,” yelled the elder Ham- 
lin to the boy. 

In seconds father and son succeeded in turning their 
cattle clear of the onrushing, thirst-mad animals. 
The boy ran farther than the parent, but stopped about 
a hundred feet away. 

Two men rode up, one evidently of Indian blood, 
and the other a huge white man with a ragged beard, 
an ugly big nose, and wearing greasy leather riding- 
pants and a dirty yellow shirt. Both had cartridge- 
belts and pistols, both carried rifles. 

Joe heard his father hail the men. ‘They reined 
in. A few words passed that Joe did not under- 
stand; then the boy heard his parent speak of the 
Double Bar Y brand, and at that the larger of the 
strangers, the white man. raised his rifle, deliberately 
shot John Hamlin. 

tun, Joe! Run!” cried out the father, falling face 
foremost to the ground. 


OE ran as he had never run before in his life. The 
rough ground, the thick underbrush, the oncoming 


darkness, and his knowledge of the surroundings 
helped him. More shots were fired—the lad heard 


the bullets whizzing by. Dipping into a gully, he ran 
at right angles a hundred yards, and stopped. 

From this safe cover Joe heard the men as they 
passed close by, after searching the house, barn, and 
near-by likely places. Probably two hours passed 
before he ventured out. 

It was very dark, with a clouded sky and no moon. 
He saw lights in the house, where, evidently, the men 
were making free. But his first thought was of his 
father, lving down there in the darkness. Like a 
little wraith of the night.—terrified, but unafraid at 
soul,—he retraced the course of his flight. Through 
the inky blackness he ran unerringly. 

A little arm circled the neck of the sorely wounded 
man, a curly head bowed close, warm lips were pressed 
again and again upon the father’s cheeks, and a tremor 
stirred in the stiffening body. Shot through and 
through, bled almost to death, John Hamlin was re- 
called for one brief moment of life. 

“ Joe, my boy,” he muttered. 

A long silence. 

“ Water—water.” 

Joe ran to the spring, and returned carrying the wa- 
ter in his two hands, pressed tightly, bowl-shaped 
together. He moistened his father’s lips, and the elder 
man tried vainly to gulp the cooling fluid. In final 
dying gasps, then, the parent whispered: 

“Joe, go straight. Lawyer Holman—town—tell 
him ig 

That was all. Probably two hours passed. The body 
grew cold. Clasping the corpse, his faculties paralyzed 
in the presence of death, the lad lay as if dead also. 





| ae lee from a lantern, the noise of approaching 
footsteps, aroused Joe. Keen as a deer, he re- 
sumed his battle for self-preservation. Noiselessly he 
slipped into the brush. Feeling safe, some fifty feet 
away he waited. The two men returned to the scene 
of the crime. Roughly the larger one kicked the hody, 
and, noting no movement, felt the forehead, : 
“ Deader’n hell,” he exclaimed, 





“ We'd orter got the kid,” grunted the Indian. 

“Oh, he’s too damn young to testify,” growled the 
white man. 

They lingered at the scene of the atrocity, discuss- 
ing their plans. Joe got scraps of their talk. 

‘ Pete,” announced the larger man, finally, “ you’ve 

got twenty miles to do to the Territory line.” This 
little pick-up here mixed the brands some, and by goin’ 
on now yuh can tangle the hull outfit up with ‘Indian 
cattle by to-morrow night. I’m going for to hit it up 
cross country to Graham an’ get a clean bill on the 
job.” 
‘ Merging Hamlin’s small herd with the Double Bar 
Y steers, ‘“ Pete” drove them north. Shad galloped 
south, reaching Graham by morning, in good time to 
evade suspicion—full twelve hours ahead of Frank 
Botts. Hamlin had had but two horses, and these 
were taken by the Indian. 

On foot, therefore, the orphaned boy started after 
Saker along the lonely southern trail in the night. 
Just once before he had been over the road with his 
father. There were streams to ford, and dried arroyos 
alive with rattlers to cross; there were miles through 
shoulder-high prairie-grass in which the trail grew 
faint and where the coyotes chorused mournfully 
around him. He pegged along sturdily, not thinking 
of the dangers, and for that reason escaping them. 
In the early morning he climbed a cottonwood, and 
slept high up in the main forks. During the after- 
noon and night of Thursday he pressed on, and by 
dawn of Friday was on the outskirts of town, in- 
quiring for Lawyer Holman. 


clined then, as I drew out the hard story, a feeling 
came upon me that mine was an experience bor- 
dering upon the mystical. While this mite of human- 
ity struggled along, displaying courage, endurance, 
persistence unnatural at his years, had not a mute ap- 
peal for justice going out from that young heart in 
some strange way reached me? W hy had I played so 
unlawyerlike a part in the Hump? Was some law 
greater than mine at work? 

But the whispers of a world unseen have no place 
in a court-room. Closing my mind to all save legal 
fact, 1 soon found myself mired in alarming diffi- 
culties. 

Joe’s description closely fitted Shad Baker, and by 
consulting One-Eyed Sam I found that’ the other man 
probably was Indian Pete, a notorious half-breed out- 
law. But, as 1 soon learned, our rangers succeeded 
too well for my purposes. On Monday they re- 
turned, all but three. ‘They had trailed the cattle 
across the forbidden Territory line; they had found 
the central camp of the Territory “ gang” far up in 
the Chickasaw Mountain; they had defied the juris- 
diction of the United States government, which pre- 
vailed in the Indian country and had long protected 
this sort of robbery; and there had followed a battle. 
The gang was wiped out, and its leader, Indian Pete, 
was killed. 

Trigger Justice had done its work. In its bearing 
on my “case,” there was one great result: Indian 
Pete was dead. A possible prop of my prosecution 
was gone. Just two living persons now had direct 
knowledge of that terrible deed by the water-hole— 
Joe Hamlin and Shad Baker! 

Such was popular interest, such the tales told of the 
affair at the Hump, cf my stand against the mob, of 
the eerie arrival of little Joe Hamlin—such were these 
things, relating as they did to the pursuit and battle 
of the rangers, that the situation had a theatrical 
aspect that vastly increased my load of responsibility. 
Baker’s trial would be a trial of law as well as the 
trial of a defendant; 1 must demonstrate the worth 
of my law—justify justice. 

FIRMLY believed Baker guilty, yet I had to prove 

it; and I must convict, else the step forward I 
had at heart would be a step backward. If the case 
were thrown out of court, even if Shad were ac- 
quitted, he would be dragged forth and hanged from 
the most conspicuous and convenient gibbet. 

Instinct tried my prisoner, found him guilty, de- 
manded his life; meanwhile the cause of reason, of 
legal justice, lay in appalling doubt. Mob opinion 
reviled fool delays, viewed my policy critically, cyni- 
cally as an experiment. In fact, the cause of rational 
law still rested upon my quick, impulsive, unlawful 
use of a pistol. But for my proprietary rights es- 
tablished through bravado in the Hump, I doubt if 
I could have retained mastery of the situation. As 
Gambler Sam observed, when unruly spirits came 
to him with objections, ‘“ Well, ain’t Shad Charley’s 
particular meat?” 

I secured an indictment, and the day of the trial 
approached. Each night I arrayed the salient facts 
as I lay in bed. Baker’s explanation of his presence 
in the country proved a logical one: he was bound 
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for old Kansas haunts after a prospecting stay in 
old’ Mexico. If Hamlin were killed by the cattle 
thieves, the Indian himself might have killed him. 
Or, theoretically, totally different parties might be 
guilty. rue, there was ample evidence corrobo- 
rating Shad’s wild talk in the Hump that night; but 
it was evidence showing with equal force that Shad 
was drunk and might have been vainly boasting. One 
link, and one only, connected Baker both with the 
cattle raid and the murder—Joe Hamlin. 

It is a serious and dubious thing to send a man 
to the gallows upon the unsupported testimony of 
a. boy six years old. Did the lad understand the 
meaning of an oath? Could he know the significance 
of a pledge to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth? Were his faculties matured 
to the point of comprehending what he had seen 
and heard? Could an identification by him be trusted? 
Was he entirely rational, or was his mind upset by an 
ordeal such as might have affected the mind of many 
an adult? How would the court answer these ques- 
tions? I dared not say. 


HE critical day came. A_rough frame building, 

on Sundays a church, on week nights a dance- 
hall, was used for a court-house. Rows of old pews 
had been installed to meet an emergency that brought 
curious crowds from the ranches within a fifty-mile 
radius. A newly varnished partition suggestive of a 
picket fence hemmed in the attorneys’ table and 
judge’s raised seat; and pews sawn in the middle, 
two half-pews to the judge’s right, formed the jury- 
box. From the eastern edge of the district, a more 
settled country and one less familiar with the case, 
we managed with difficulty to impanel a satisfactory 
jury. Judge Sanders came over from Fort Worth. 

Bareback Frank Botts was there, and with him a 
score of cowpunchers from the Double Bar Y region. 
One-Eyed Sam closed down his game, and, indeed, 
Tex Shannon and all the saloon men closed their 
places, and their grim faces lowered among the mot- 
ley assemblage. A hundred and fifty men forced 
themselves into the room, while as many more were 
denied for lack of space. They were uncouth, un- 
cultured, untaught, but sincere men, and just—accord- 
ing to their lights. They were quiet, orderly, and 
impressed with the solemnity of the occasion; yet I 
knew not which to fear most—the critical analysis 
of Judge Sanders or the slumbering powder-mine 
within the breasts of these spectators by whom Shad 
Baker long since had been condemned unheard to 
his death. 

I stated the case. Joe Hamlin was called. 

A chunky little figure, not even tall for his age, he 
sat nervously upon the very edge of the witness 
chair, gripped its arms tightly, and faced the court- 
room. 

“Ts this the principal witness in this case?” asked 
Judge Sanders in severe and surprised tones. 

“He is, your honor. 1 will add, he is practically 
the only witness.” 

I briefly entered my argument in behalf of his 
credibility. 

Judge Sanders assumed his most frigidly judicial 
air, frowned continuously, and stroked his beard. 
My opposing attorney, a young but capable fellow 
appointed by the court, formally objected to the tes- 
timony. 

“Do you believe this, er—child a competent wit- 
ness?” Judge Sanders sharply asked. 

“Tt do” I replied firmly. 

“How old is he?” 

“Six years and five months.” 

The judge’s expression of astonishment faded be- 
fore my look of determined confidence. Turning to 
the lad, he snapped: 

“ Boy, what is your name?” 

“ Joe Hamlin.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“With Lawyer Holman.” 

“T mean before that?” 

a | used to live by the Lost Horse Water Hole, with 
my pa. 

‘ Joe,’—this suddenly,—‘ do you understand the 
nature of an oath?” 

The witness hesitated. 

“T mean, if vou raise your right hand and swear 
to tell the truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God, would you know what you were doing?” 

“Yes, Judge,” answered the boy seriously; “ I would 
know it meant I was promising God not to tell a lie.” 


UDGE SANDERS questioned Joe for half an hour. 
He brought out in detailed relief the lad’s lonely 
life with his father. For the two years since the 
elder Hamlin had come to Texas from Indiana, father 
and son had spent two hours each evening at lessons. 
Joe had learned his alphabet and could write a little. 


Every night the session ended with a reading from 
the Bible. At bedtime, kneeling, with their arms 
around each other, they repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
together. At the judge’s suggestion, Joe rendered 
“Our Father” in a way more impressive than I had 
ever heard before or expect to hear again. 

The boy’s faculties of observation were shown to be 
marvelously developed. He knew cattle brands, re- 
membered people accurately, understood weather signs, 
and knew quite a lot about cooking. His accurate de- 
scription bespoke a wide-awake mind; his direct an- 
swers showed character and self-reliance; and his 
bearing forcibly expressed identity—a conscious soul. 
His short life had been lived in the open, and, like 
the animals of the field, he had been compelled to 
grapple the world as soon as his legs could carry his 
body. Joe Hamlin was older in this sense than boys 
twice his age who, mewed up by luxurious safeguards 
against independent action and responsibility, lear 
nothing of life itself. As he told me many times in 
the after years, Judge Sanders was never more cer- 
tain of a witness throughout his long experience on 
the bench—rational, quick-witted, accurately obser- 
vant, and totally ignorant of falseness. 

“Proceed with the examination,” ordered the judge. 

Welcome words! 


NSWERING each question that was put to him 

simply and directly, the boy made every soul in 
the room live through that awful night. They heard 
the tumbling rush of the thirst-mad cattle; they saw 
father and son turn their own herd; they watched 
Indian Pete and Shad Baker ride up; they heard the 
shot and witnessed the incredibly callous crime. They 
fled with the terrified son, hid in the gully, ventured 
forth again, and returned to the dying father—all. 

Joe’s references to the abnormal size of the man, to 
his tangled red beard, to his large nose, to his cloth- 
ing, fitted the defendant. But there remained the 
greater point—identification. 

IT had had Baker removed from the inelosed end of 
the court-room before Joe Hamlin was called. The 
accused man was placed outside the railing at the 
far left of the second row of spectators, tightly wedged 
between two deputy sheriffs and among scores of other 
men similarly garbed. 

“ Joe,” I said, getting to the crucial point, “I will 
now ask this question: Would you know the man who 
shot your father if you saw him in this court-room?” 

“ Yes, sir,” he firmly replied. 

“Do you see him among any of the men inside of 
that railing?” 

“No, sir,’—after looking carefully from face to 
face. 

“ Joe, step down from the witness chair and say if 
the man is sitting in the first row outside the railing?” 

Solemnly Joe looked from man to man. 

“No, sir,” he said again. 

“ Joe, look once more, and say if he is among the 
men in the second row.” 

The silence was electric. Shad Baker leaned for- 
ward, with his elbow upon his knee and his face and 
beard hid by his huge hand. By this trick he 
had escaped the boy’s keen eyes when they searched 
the first row. But now, as Joe again walked along 
the railing, he suddenly stopped in front of Baker’s 
bowed form. 

“Make him look at me!” he cried. 

Roughly shaken by the deputies, Baker met the 
lad’s burning stare. 

With muscles tense, his blue eyes shooting fires su- 
pernal, the lad pointed. 

“He killed my pa!” 

A breathless stillness. Impalpable, all-penetrating, 
a presence seemed among us—vengeance divine. 

A second, perhaps two, or five—how measure a 
glimpse of eternity? The boy pointed. From chalk 
white Shad Baker’s face turned to a livid, sickly green, 
in horrid contrast with his fiery red beard; and, if 
ever all the loathsomeness of hell’s tenth circle was 
written on human countenance, it was written there 
then. 

The accused man staggered to his feet. As if obey- 
ing a behest, he was powerless to oppose, Shad Baker 
cried: 

“Hell! Yes, I killed him! 
over with!” 

He collapsed. The boy still stared. 

“Take him away—take him away!” groaned the 
stricken brute. 

From somewhere—who shall say whence?—the 
verdict had come, spoken by the lips of its victim. 
Pronouncement of sentence became a mere symbolism 


Hang me and get it 


.of the eternal law—yet a symbolism I was anxious to 


preserve. But fears of violence were groundless. Not 
an aggressive move was made or a rebellious word 
said. The hanging took place at sunrise, in profound 
silence, as a sacred rite to justice absolyte. 





THE MOTHER’S SON 


H, Son, my only one, my errant son, 
Who wanders somewhere on the earth’s big breast— 
Sut who can say ?—to east or else to west, 
Whatever way the fever leads you on, 


And, fearful of the straight-set eyes at home, 
The way-bound feet, that know no tingling need 
Of wide white road or sparkling, open meed, 
Keep silent lip to every pleading “ Come ”— 
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Ah, Son, who wanders as the wild wind blows, 
From what full vein you drew that vagrant blood, 


From what winged soul you took that tameless mood, 


Your mother, in her narrow boundary, knows, 
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Your quiet mother, with the busy hands 
So full of duties’ 
And feet that round and round the circle tread, 
Nor ever break its bound—she understands! 


dull, uncolored thread, 


Hush! by the safe red hearth how oft at night 
Has she a-sudden listed in the wind 

The call—the call! and, guilty, turned to find 
Calm eyes a-wonder at her look of flight. 











NORMAN HAPGOOD 


— next issue of this WEEKLY will be the first one edited by Norman Hapgood. 

Mr. Hapgood has had a varied career in literature, daily journalism, and magazine work. Like 
a good many others who are interested in writing, he went through the law school at Harvard, but, 
after practising a year, left that profession and went on the Chicago Evening Post at $5 a week. From 
there he went to the Milwaukee Sentinel, where he dealt mostly with politics and the drama. From 
there to the New York Evening Post, where he did general reporting, especially on educational mat- 
ters; and from there to the Commercial Advertiser, where he began by writing editorials and building 
up various departments, but ultimately settled on the drama and made that his specialty for four years. 
At the same time he conducted a dramatic department in the Bookman. While doing this work in 
journalism he found time to write the following books: “Literary Statesmen,” biographies of Webster, 
Lincoln, and Washington, and “The Stage in America.” 

Since then there has been added to the list “Industry and Progress.” He became the editor of 
Collier’s Weekly in 1903, and remained there until last fall. 

Taking charge of Harper’s WEEKLY will give him a full opportunity to make exactly the kind of 
publication he believes in. It will seek to be a combination of popularity with a special appeal to the 
intelligent class throughout the United States, both women and men. The WEEKLY has a great past. 
In the days of Nast and Curtis it was, without any question, the foremost publication in the country. It 
remains to be seen whether the new management can recapture the leadership. 

Public affairs will occupy a considerable part of the paper. The attempt will be to have them 
treated authoritatively, much of the time by men who are taking leading parts in them; but they will 
be treated in a modern, energetic manner, rather than in an academic spirit. There will be three pages 
of editorials. Those aspects of public affairs which are not so much political as social and economic will 
be carefully covered, and a very special attempt will be made to have the paper the spokesman of the 
new Feminist Movement in its broader and deeper aspects—those that have to do with real changes 
in morals, traditions, and industrial conditions, and relations of the sexes. 

Humor will be looked upon as very closely related to intelligence, and the central idea of the 
WEEKLY will be that the life of intelligence is a very agreeable and even amusing one. This idea will 
be carried out in cartoons and humorous treatment of current affairs, both in text and pictures, more 
and more as the paper develops into its intended nature. 

Mr. Hapgood looks upon the drama as one of the most interesting as well as one of the most popu- 
lar expressions of human nature and human ideals, and he will make an attempt to build up a dramatic 
department that is really notable. 

Sports, books, finance, and various other features will be emphasized, and some idea about what 
may be expected of the WEEKLY can be obtained from next week’s number, both from the nature of 
that number itself and from the announcements made in it. 
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INTERLUDES 


DE LUNATICO SCRIBENDO 

Word comes to us from apparently authentic 
sources that the inmates of one of New Jersey’s most 
popular lunatic asylums are about to publish a 
weekly paper, edited and written by themselves. At 
first thought this seems to the casual observer a pre- 
posterous sort of a novelty, but maturer reflection 
at least, that after all there is nothing 
especially new in the idea. Surely if the Cubists are 
justified in holding an exhibition of their pigmentary 
convulsions, Matteawan itself should need no justi- 
fication for taking up literature. 

We do not recall that any journels have ever hither- 
to actually emanated from the asylums themselves; 
but after all is it not true that not a few of our 
highly esteemed contemporaries give frequent evidence 
of having derived their ideas therefrom? 

Take the Astrabilliken Magazine, for instance, with 
its enormous circulation won for it by its wise pre- 
vision in securing a monopoly of the fictional output 
of Henderson Zanypate, the Thackeray of the kitchen 
rauge; of Billington Dizzard Jones, the ever-popular 
and super-normal bargain-counter Bulwer, the cash- 
girl’s joy and the floor-walker’s delight; of Jemmison 
llapdoodle, who has been recognized, even in England, 
as the Henry James of the Gay White Way. 

Is there not in the pronounced success of this de- 
lightful periodical, which we confess we read _ with 
feverish fervor from cover to cover every blessed 
month of our lives, every assurance that the lunaties 
of New Jersey, if they will only consent to reveal 
themselves to us as they really are, will also achieve 
“lasting fame and high literary distinction? 

And then take the last number of that sedate and 
venerable publication Skidmore’s Magazine, and read 
the poem contributed thereto by Matilda Battenhouse 
Belfry, entitled “ Bewilderment,”: 


convinees us, 


“O ambient Fate, upon thy silvered brow 
Hang fulgent microcosms of the Now, 
Wherein by purple emicancy cleft 
The soul insensate starkly lies bereft, 

And fades into zeroic Nothingness 
Beneath the press 
Of thine indecent phosphorescences 
That shred the soul with effervescences 
Our Fathers dreamed not of, 
All masquerading in the name of Love!” 


Surely there is nothing startlingly novel in a paper 
edited and written by lunatics, and we take great 
pleasure in extending to our new contemporary—or 
shall we call it “ distemperary ”?—all the privileges 
of a not always hospitable exchange list. 





NOT AN APPEALING PROPOSITION 

‘Bosu! tats! Nonsense!” ejaculated Spiffen- 
poof, the distinguished litterateur explosively, as he 
ran over his mail at the club. “What an idiot! 
Tush! He makes me tired.” 

“ What’s the matter, Spiffy?” said Doughball, the 
famous landscape-painter. ‘ You sound as if you had 
swallowed a pack of fire-crackers. If you are going to 
explode, old man, please go outside and do it. Id 
hate to be hit by a flying splinter from your cheek!” 

“'There’s nothing the matter.” retorted Spiffenpoof 
shortly. “Only sometimes when | come across a 
large-sized D, F. it makes me mad. There are some 
people in this world who haven’t as much sense as the 





The Melon Colic Days have Come—Most Painful of the Year 


crab that tries to get ahead by walking sideways. 
Listen to this letter I’ve just received from a clip- 
ping bureau in the hope of getting a subscription 
out of me: 


* Horace J. 
* Dear Sir: 

“In view of the fact that your recent book, ‘The Poems 
and Kpigrams of a Hlookworm,’ is being reviewed by the 
newspapers and magazines of this country very exten- 
sively, it has occurred to us that you may desire to sub- 
seribe to our Clipping Service, which is the most effi- 
cient yet established in the United States, and already 
numbers among its patrons the most distinguished 
literati of the day. Our terms are forty dollars per 
thousand clippings or five dollars per hundred, payable 
in advance. We inclose, with our compliments, a notice 
of your book from last Sunday's Literary Supplement of 
the Billville Gazoo. Trusting to hear from you favorably 
at your earliest convenience, we beg to remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Tur UNirep SHEARS COMPANY.” 


Spiffenpoof, Esq. 





* Well,” laughed Doughball, “I don’t see anything 
in that to get mad about. It seems to me to be very 
well phrased, and a thoroughly dignified and business- 
like presentation of a legitimate proposition.” 

“Nobody said it wasn’t,” returned Spiffenpoof. 
“ But listen to the clipping they inclose to make 
their proposition attractive. The Billville Gazoo re- 
marks: 


“We 
paper 


are in receipt of another compilation of waste- 
by the perennial Spiffenpoof. The outrage this 
time is entitled ‘The Poems and Epigrams of a Hook- 
worm,’ and he does well to call it so, for from cover to 
cover it does not contain a poem or an epigram that has 
not been either ‘hooked’ or ‘wormed’ out of the 
writings of other people. His ‘Lost Limerick of the 
Labrador Longshoreman’ is nothing more than a feeble 
attempt to rewrite ‘Evangeline *’ on an_ intellectual 
plane about eighty-seven miles lower than that of the 
primordial protoplasms of the proletariat age; and as 
for his so-called ‘Rhythmic Romance,’ which he calls 
“The Love Story of a Zoéphyte,’ the only near-original 
thing in the book, after reading that we took the volume 
out into the back yard and fed it to our goat, who died 
within seven minutes of acute lassitude, accompanied by 
intermittent convulsions in the vicinity of his vermiform. 
If you have an enemy, send him Spiffenpoof's * Hook- 
worm’ book. As for his publishers, we have only to say 
to them that hereafter if they send us any more Spiffen- 


poof literature, for review or other purposes, we shall 
charge them thirty dollars an hour’for our services in 
reading the same, and for potential damages to the 
health of our office live stock to whom we invariably 
feed the stuff. 

“ Gee-roo-salem!” cried Doughball. 

“Yes, and then some!” said Spiffenpoof. ‘ What 


do you suppose that United Shears Company man 
thinks I am, that I should pay him forty dollars a 
thousand for stuff like that? I wouldn’t give a nickel 
for a thousand tons of it, the bally idiot!” 


PAID IN KIND‘ 


“Did you really get a thousand dollars for that 
awful daub of vours, Cubely?” asked Jinglethorpe. 

* Well,” said the Cubist sadly, “I got a check for a 
thousand, but it came back from the bank. The cuss 
was overdrawn.” 





“Ha!” ejaculated Jinglethorpe. ‘Cubist check, 
eh?” 
» ANOTHER OUTLET 


“T see in this paper,”’ said Mr. Noovoh, “ that 
garnets sell for $35 a ton.” 

“Ain’t that nice!” ejaculated Mrs. Noovah. 
‘“ Wouldn’t folks set up some, Jim, if we burnt ’em in 
the furnace instid of coal next winter!” 
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MATERNITY A LA MODE 


“You will pardon my intrusion, Mrs. Mommer,” 
said the clergyman nervously, * but I feel it my duty 
to tell you that the to say the least extraordinary 
dancing of your daughter is exciting a great deal of 
unfavorable comment, and- 4 

“Why come to me, Doctor Whitechoker?’ replied 
the lady. “This is so obviously a matter of police 
administration that I can’t see why you bother me 
with it. Am I my daughter’s keeper?” 





THE NINETY AND NINE 

“ Boppy, did you go to Sunday-school this morning, 
as I told you to?” demanded Mr. Gosling of his young 
hopeful. 

“Yes,” said Bobby. 
the class there.” 

““T am very sorry to hear that,” said Mr. Gosling. 
“Where were the other boys?” 

“Why, they were caddying for you in that four- 
some you played on the Amagaskill Links, dad,” said 
Bobby. 


“And I was the only one of 


AN ACCOMMODATING JUSTICE 

“But, Judge,” said Dingley, who had been fined 
twenty-five dollars for exceeding the speed limit, “ I 
haven’t that much meney with me. Won’t you take 
my check?’ 

“No,” said the judge, “I ain’t empowered to take 
no checks, but I tell ye what Pll do. I’m runnin’ fer 
Sheriff o’ this here caounty, an’ it takes a heap 0’ 
travelin’ round seein’ the voters. You stay round here 
fer a cupple o’ weeks, totin’?’ me around the country, 
an’ we'll call it square.” 


Lapy CUSTOMER (peeved): I’ve come to return 
this paper-eutter. It’s not ivory, as represented. 

STOREKEEPER (musingly): I wonder whether 
elephant had false teeth? 


that 


A YOUNG woman from the West was making a visit 
to an old seaport town. One morning, while driving 
with her host, she said: 

‘What is the diet of all these people?” 

“Fish, mostly,” responded the man. 

“Why,” spoke the Westerner, “I thought fish was 
a brain food. These are really the most unintelligent- 
looking people I ever saw.” 

“Well,” replied the host, “just think what they 
would look like if they didn’t eat fish!” 





A younG Irishman was sent by his backers to a 
neighboring city to box with an athlete living there. 

He was getting the worst of it, as his friends soon 
realized. 

“Come, brace up, Jim,” cautioned one of his friends. 
“Stop more of his blows.” 

“Stop thim!” the unfortunate Jim cried. 
ye see anny av thim gettin’ by me?” 


“Do 


A LIEUTENANT in the United States army was cross- 
ing from England in one of the large steamers when 
one afternoon the band on deck played “ Yankee 
Doodle.” A gruff Englishman who stood by inquired 
whether that was the tune the old cow died of. 

“Not at all,” retorted the lieutenant; “that is the 
tune the old Bull died of!” 














CHILDREN’S COURTS 
(Continued from page 13) 


An anemic, wizened little fellow, his 
face chalky white, was called before the 
judge. His trousers, too big for him, 
were held over his diminutive nakedness 
by a single suspender. A big tear trick- 
ied down his sharp little nose. As I 
raised my hand as a sign that the big 
officer who had taken him into custody 
was to be sworn, the boy dodged. The 
officer told how “ Beans” (his real name 
was Bienzi) had run away with a pair 
of shoes that were hanging in front of a 
store. The boy told the officer he had 
stolen them for his little sister. Sister 
was there and her toes are showing. She 
put a trembling hand on his arm and 
tried to comfcrt him. But Beans’ eyes 
were downcast and he slowly rubbed his 
waistband. 

“What’s the matter, Beans?” kindly 
asked the Court. 

Beans, without raising his eyes, sadly 
replied: ‘Me stomach’s delirious, Mis- 
ter.” 

Beans was starving. His little sister 
and his mother were in no better condi- 
tion. The mark of the white death was 
on the latter. The father had succumbed 
to it within a year after they had come 
to an East Side tenement from a vine- 
clad cottage in Sicily. 

There was nothing to do in this case 
but commit both children—not because 
of Beans’ theft of the shoes, but because 
the children were starving and the cellar 
home was a breeding-spot for tuberculosis 
and not fit for their return. The judge 
proposed that the two children be sent 
to a good home in the country, where 
they would get nourishing food, fresh 
air, and some education, and that the 
mother go to a sanitarium and when she 
was well the children could go back to her. 


How to Get Arrested 


WO little wanderers, ragged and for- 

lorn, stopped in front of the old court 
building recently, and searched the doors 
and windows. Apparently no one was 
looking, and they climbed the stone steps 
and sat down. They put their heads to- 
gether for a moment’s whispered conver- 
sation. Suddenly they leaped into the 


middle of the sidewalk and began to 
pummel each other. No attention was 


paid by them to the crowd that gathered 
on the sidewalk, but now and then they 
stopped to look at the doors and win- 
dows. They battered and punched until 
the nose of one was bloodied and the 
shirt of the other was lacking a sleeve. 
A policeman finally appeared, and 
dragged them to their feet and into the 
old building. He tried the usual police 
grilling, and this was met with stolidity 
and silence. Then some one who under- 
stood better tried gentler persuasion. 
The tears and the true story came to- 


gether. These boys were brothers; there 
was no hatred between them. Their 
parents had driven them from_ the 


wretched tenement rooms that they called 
home, but that in reality was a hell, and 
threatened them with death if they dared 
to return. The marks on their thin little 
bodies were an earnest of the treatment 
that awaited them if they did go back. 
They had been sleeping in areaways at 
night, and foraging over the refuse 
heaps of the markets in the daytime 
for food. Had they applied at the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, they would have received 
shelter and their parents would have 
promptly been prosecuted. But they did 
not know that. 

Some chance companion had _ recently 
told them about a place from which bad 
boys were sent away to homes where 
they would have to work hard, it was 
true, and where they would be under 
constant watch, but where they would 
get food, clothing, and a bed. But to be 
sent away they would have to “get 
took.” After rejecting several plans to 
this end, one of them proposed that they 
go up under the nose of the court and 
fight until the police came. 

These boys were sent to good homes in 
the country, not because of any delin- 
quency of theirs, but because of improper 
guardianship. It is a pleasure to record 
that the father was ,arrested too. When 
he was ordered by the court to pay a 
part of what it would cost to keep his 
two boys in the home to which they were 
committed, he tore his beard in his rage, 
and the mother screamed hysterically 
and had to be carried out of court. 

Too often the crushing conditions of 
the new environment render foreign 
parents helping in the upbringing of 
their children. It is not possible for 
them to pick up our language and cus- 
toms as quickly. as their children. In 
the alien colonies the elders speak a 
common tongue, and they unknowingly 
permit barriers to be built about them- 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.s%s 


: gitizenship. 





selves often that are not easily pene- 
trated by our ideas of well-being and 
Their children easily come 
to feel a superiority to them when the 
parents are forced to depend on them as 
arbiters and interpreters. The father 
back in Russia, no matter how humble 
his surroundings, may have been a czar 
in his own household. But here, even if 


he did learn the language as quickly 
as his children, the struggle for life is 


so hard that he usually has little time 
to spend with his children. They may be 
running wild with bad gangs, or may be 
receiving instructions in a basement pool- 
room from a reformatory graduate in 
the gentle art of picking pockets; but 
the father is helpless to prevent it. The 
cempanionships the children make in the 
teeming streets are not such as usually 
increase their respect for parental au- 
thority. So it is that the children often 
grow beyond their parents and impose on 
them. 

A great, hulking, six-foot Austrian ap- 
plied at the court recently for a warrant 
for his son. The boy would not go to 
school, smoked cigarettes, and, the father 
added with outraged feelings: 

“He makes bad talk at me.” 

“Why didn’t you bring him here?” de- 
manded the judge. 

“T was afraid of him.” 

“Do you mean to tell me a giant like 
you can’t handle a boy? How old is 
he?? 

“ Right,” was the calm reply. 

The court finally recovered sufficiently 
to ask if the father ever spanked the 
child. 

“Tm afraid to lick him; the law won’t 
let me.” 


“Who told you that?’ asked the 
judge, 

“The boy.” 

Incredible as it may seem, mothers 


have come into court who did not know 
how many children they had borne. One 
portly matron from Mott Street, when 
questioned cn this line, shrugged her 
heavy shoulders and answered: 

“Me no know. I stop count at eleven.” 

A search of the Society and Charities 
Department records revealed progeny to 
the number of fourteen. Five had been 
in institutions and six were dead. Per- 
haps some one will say the delinquency 
of her offspring was due to heredity. 
No; it was caused by the wretched sur- 
roundings—the parents, of course, loom- 
ing large in those surroundings. 

‘ 





Heredity and Environment 


E are learning some important les- 


sons, too, in our children’s courts 
regarding heredity and environment. 
That qld notion that because a_ boy’s 


father or grandfather was bad he of ne- 
cessity must be bad, is being modified. 
What a hopeless world it would be if 
that old theory of heredity held abso- 
lutely. It was Mark Twain, I believe, 
who said something to the effect that if 
any of us went far enough back in our 
family tree we would find a gallows ram- 
pant. One of the most useful men I 
know of to-day saw his father murder 
his mother in cold blood. There was a 
bad record on her side of the house, too. 
But a good man saw something in that 
boy while he was being detained as a 
witness against his father. As a result 
of that man’s interest, that boy to-day 
is serving his fellow men and his coun- 
try in a most important field. 

Yes, there are moral tendencies that 
are hereditary; but, with the proper in- 
fluences at work, those tendencies can be 
overcome, and the child, unless he be a 
mental defective, can be saved to useful 
citizenship. And here is another im- 
portant field that has been opened up 
hy our courts for children. <A flood of 
light is being turned on the State’s sin 
in thrusting delinquents of tender years 
who are mentally irresponsible into ordi- 
nary reformatory institutions. We are 
now seeing that there are certain little 
unfortunates who can be classed as 
neither imbecile nor insane, but who are 
the. victims of environmental or con- 
genital causes which irresistibly predis- 
pose them to crime. In failing to make 
special provision for its defective delin- 


quents and forcing their commitment 
into ordinary reformatory institutions, 


the State is not only cruel to the child, 
but is sowing a continuous crop for its 
prisons and almshouses. For the law of 
heredity does hold absolutely with de- 
fectives. 

Now, I do not pretend to say that a 
great number of the children who get 


into court are mentally deficient. Be- 
cause of malnutrition and neglect, a 
large percentage are physically defec- 
tive. There are some _ sensationalists 


who would make it appear that every 
second child arrested is mentally defec- 
tive. Whether his offense was playing 


“shinny ” or homicide, they would jimmy 
into his head, tamp out the supposed 
twists in his brain lobes, and turn him 
back to his parents a paragon of virtue. 

But that there are certain well-defined 
cases of mental deficiency among our de- 
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That is the output of Budweiser. 

The Anheuser-Busch main plant and 
branches give employment to 7,500 peo- 
ple. The main plant covers 142 acres, 
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separate buildings—a city in themselves. 


The Largest Plant of Its Kind ee 






HERE’S more real enjoyment? The shady home- 
porch, a comfortable chair, a good cigar or Pipe, a 
congenial friend, and a cool, refreshing bottle o 


Budweiser 


Every Week, 3,000,000 Bottles 
equal to 70 city blocks. There are 110 


Pe all 
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Hundreds of visitors every day go 
through with guides to inspect this im- 
maculate institution. One 
cannot see it without the 
conviction that quality is an 
Anheuser-Busch rule. 
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cording to the results of a recent investi- 
gation at Elmira Reformatory, thirty- 
uine per cent. of the inmates were men- 
tally defective and seventy per cent. were 
physically defective. Could these men- 
tally deficient or exceptional children 
have had special treatment at the first 
indication of delinquency, they could 
probably have been saved from the re- 
formatory and perhaps a life of crimi- 
nality. 

The causes of the tendencies that array 
the child against society may often be 
determined by pathological and psycho- 


logical examination. The presence of 
adenoids may have started the trouble; 
for adenoids retard development and 


often render a child irritable and mentally 
lazy. Possibly the absence of thyroid 
glands may be the source of the trouble; 
for we haye learned that the absence of 
the thyroid gland often brings about cre- 
tinism. Then, it may have been heredi- 
tary syphilis that has brought about a 
lesion of the brain. If taken in child- 
hood these causes may often be removed 
and the child restored to society a nor- 
mal being. The experts in psychopathol- 
ogy have gone far enough to know that 
there are successful methods for treating 
these unfortunates if they are taken 
while still children. 

A fifteen-year-old boy was arraigned 
in the Children’s Court for the sixth 
time. He had twice been in reformatory 
institutions fer stealing. Since having 
been brought to the Children’s Court the 
last time he had tried to dash his brains 
out against the wall. The boy, shortly 
after having been committed the second 
time, tried without provocation to kill 
another boy. He later attacked an officer 
of the institution. Then he was sent to 
the psychopathic ward at Bellevue for 
observation. The resident alienist, after 
careful study of the case, made the fol- 
lowing report: 

“We are of the opinion that this is 
not a proper case for care in one of our 


State insane asylums within the mean- 
ing of the statute. However, the boy 


shows evidences of constitutional mental 
defects due to lack of development. From 
your history as well as our examination, 
it appears he suffers from attacks prob- 
ably of the nature of epilepsy. In these 
attacks these patients are not respon- 
sible; they do not know what they are 
doing. Although there is no doubt of 
his lack of mental stability and of his 
defective development, he is not a proper 
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linquents can no longer be denied. Ac- | case for care and custody within the 


meaning of the statute.” 

So there was nothing to do but send 
this boy back for a third time to a re- 
fermatory that could only make him a 
confirmed criminal and whose discipline 
would be upset by his presence. 

What was nceded here was medical 
and mental treatment by experts in a 
special institution. New Jersey is one 
of the few States that have made any- 
thing like adequate provision for the 
treatment of defectives, and the institu 
tion conducted by Dr. Henry H. Goddard 
at Vineland in that State has shown 
that much can be done to help defectives. 
In New York there has recently been 
opened, through the charity of one good 
woman, an experiment station for the 
treatment of some of these cases, and 
this should be the forerunner of special 
hospitals provided by the State. 

There are abnormally bright defectives 
as well as these of a low order of men- 
tality. The diverting of genius from 
criminal into useful ways might be of 
inestimable value to the State, even in 
a single case. There was Richard, for 
instance, who at the age- of fourteen 
came to New York from the West, and 
carried on a series of most clever forger- 
ies. This boy had successfully estab- 
lished and published a boy’s paper in his 
home town when he was only eleven years 
old. He had traveled all over the ecoun- 
try, gathering advertisements for it. The 
late Russell Sage was even induced, so I 
am told, to subscribe something toward 
one of this lad’s schemes. This perhaps 
speaks more for the boy’s persuasive 
powers than anything else I could say. 
Even the detective who arrested the boy 
for the forgeries, of which a number of 
large department stores had been the 
victims, was half inclined to ask that 
the lad be released—he feared he had 
been mistaken in making the arrest. 
3ut Richard finally confessed. 

The officials of the institution to which 
was committed were urged to keep 
him in the background and away from 
visitors. For experts who examined him 
declared that he was chronically in a 
state of mental exaltation. Despite all 
efforts to suppress him, this boy soon 
became a leader in the institution. On 
Washington’s Birthday I was astonished 
to find him in powdered queue and cocked 
hat, a sword at his side—George Wash- 
ington himself. In a few months more 
he had talked his way out of that insti- 
tution and into a Washington bank. It 


he 
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was not long before he had run away 
with a considerable sum of money. He 
was later arrested in a Western State 
for another offense, and sent to a re- 
formatory. On his release he obtained 
employment’ as a_ traveling salesman. 
Between midnight and dawn one morn- 
ing, in a Kansas City hotel, the boy 
killed himself by turning on the gas. 
He had left this note: 

“Worry, unhappiness, undeserved con- 
demnation, and hatred of doing wrong 
are the cause.” 

It had been impossible for this boy to 
do right. Could he have been subjected 
to proper treatment at the first indica- 
tion of criminal tendencies, could he have 
been under the care of an expert neurolo- 
gist at the proper time, the record 
would have been one of great genius in 
useful fields instead of er riminality. 


Discovering Mental Defectives 


N most of the larger children’s courts 

steps are now being taken to discover 
the mental defectives. While the State 
has made no provision thus far for these 
examinations, Dr. Max G. Schlapp has 
for the past two years been giving a 
large part of his time to this work with- 
out compensation. Legislation is now 
being drafted Jooking to the treatment of 
defective delinque nts by the State. 

Ninety per cent. of the delinquency of 
children and parents that comes to the 
attention of the courts arises in the con- 
gested and poorer districts of the city. 
This is not ‘the fault of the people who 
live there, but of their surroundings. 
If we permit the children and parents in 
these districts té be robbed of everything 
God intended for their heritage, we can 
not complain if they get into conflict 
with the law. The only real barrier be- 
tween Hester Street and Fifth Avenue 
has been created by man’s selfishness. 
The association of Fifth Avenue may be 
calied a club, but in Hester Street it 
may de known as a gang. It is merely a 
difference of pocketbook, surroundings, 
and education. 

Our children’s courts are teaching us 
that nature intended every child to have 
a fair start. No matter how vicious and 
depraved his parents, when a_ child 
enters the world he is pure and innocent. 


In bad physical surroundings, however, 
physical deterioration manifests itself 


almost at once. Before there can be any 
moral effect the child must have survived 
these physical conditions long enough to 
have attained to some degree of under- 
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standing. The child of the overcrowded 
tenement is no more responsible when 
vicioussurroundings begin to eat away 
his soul than he is forthe anemia he 
suffers because of malnutrition and phy- 
sical neglect. 

Were there anything like a rational 
distribution of population, did we not 
force the child to dodge about the gar- 
bage-cans for his game of tag and push 
him into the black and ill- smelling hall- 
ways for his hide-and-seek, there would 
be small work indeed for our children’s 
courts. But, as long as the community 
creates and tolerates such environment, 
it must pay the price. I have seen a 
little girl ery and flee in terror from a 
fluttering butterfly that a chance wind 
had blown across from the Jersey 
meadows into her tenement block. It is 
little wonder that, when some children 
are sent away from the din of the city’s 
streets to the green fields, they ery, and 
say it is so still it “makes their ears 
hurt.” 


The Effect of Thwarting the Play 
Instinct 


More than half of the children 
brought to the court in New York each 
year are there because of the thwarted 
desire for play. The play instinct is God- 
given, and its gratification is as essen- 
tial as moral and mental exercise. The 
children’s courts are proving powerful 
factors in the spread of the playground 
propaganda, another form of sentimen- 
tality that is working for good citizen- 
ship. The children of the streets must 
find vent for their energies in some direc- 
ticn, and too often the only one left open 
to them is criminal in the eyes of the 
law. It is little wonder that the pick- 
pocket bosses, commonly called Fagins, 
have small trouble in getting recruits to 
their bands. When a boy first consents 
to “lay kiggy for the cop,” that is, serve 
as a lookout for the policeman while his 
companions pry a hasp off a basement 
door, he usually does it purely in a spirit 
of adventure. It does not occur to him 
that he is doing anything particularly 
wrong. 

Arraigned for the heinous crime of 
playing ball in the street, a half-clad 
youngster was asked recently: 

“What are the streets for?” 

The culprit, whose head barely reached 
the bench, thought hard. 

“ Automobiles,” he finally blubbered. 

The judge straightway sent him home. 

Another youngster who had been ar- 
rested for playing “cat,” a game in 
which a small block of wood is batted 
with a stock, was in the detention-room 
one day, waiting for his case to be 
called. He was in tears, and for that 
reason an object of scorn to the motley 
array of youngsters there for all sorts 
of troubles. There are comparatively few 
tears in the children’s courts of our big 
cities; for in the life of the crowded 
streets the tenement child is so accus- 


tomed to bumping up against sharp 
corners that he develops a_ philosophy 
that runs in this wise: take it as it 


eomes and make the best of it. But this 
boy slid off the bench and dropped to the 
floor on his knees. He clasped his hands 
to heaven and prayed: 

“O God, if yowll forgive me this time, 
I'll never play cat in the street again.” 
What a petition for a healthy, normal 
boy! 

This youngster came from one of the 
better homes. Many children. who have 
come into court have never heard the 
name of the Supreme Being, except as 
used in blasphemy. It is the lack of 
space to live and breathe and play that 
makes the biggest police returns so far 
as the children are concerned. Are the 
children who are forced to spend a large 
part of their lives in the streets, with 
the crowding, the dirt, the noisy, sleep- 
less nights, to be judged in the same way 
as those who have always had comfort- 
able homes and the chance to lead normal, 
healthy lives? 

Some one has said that about the only 
grassy place. that most of the children 
of the tenement districts would ever 
reach was the burying-ground. That is 
not altogether true, for one great burial- 
place for children on the outskirts of 
New York, which I visited recently, was 
found to be absolutely barren of grass. 
The writer has often wondered why some 
of the old unused burying-grounds in the 
crowded sections of our cities should 
not be opened up as play-spaces for the 
children—for one live boy is worth a 
hundred men. When the community has 
teen so strangely remiss in failing te 
provide recreation-spots, it seems incon- 
sistent that tax-payers should complain 
of heavy budgets for courts, reforma- 
tories, hospitals, and institutions into 
which delinquents and dependents finally 
drift and where they have to be main- 
tained at public expense. 

There are more than forty blocks on 
Manhattan Island where human beings 
are massed in at the rate of sixteen hun- 
dred to the acre; in the lower part. of 
the Bronx there are twenty-eight blocks 
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that have a density of more than fifteen 
hundred to the acre. It is from such 
densely congested districts that most of 
the juvenile delinquents come. They are 
the breeding-spots of poverty, crime, and 
disease. The fault does not lie with the 
dwellers there, but with the owners who 
thrive on their condition, and with the 
community that is blind to the drain on 
its moral and physical vitality. If, year 
after year, in one narrow district, ten 
thousand men, women, and children were 
ruthlessly slaughtered by an armed foe 
and twenty thousand more were cruelly 
wounded, the nations would arise and 
stop it. But we permit tuberculosis, 
which we now know is a preventable dis- 
ease, to reap just that harvest of deaths 
and casualties in New York City alone 
each vear. The need for a rational dis- 
tribution of population, laws that would 
prohibit more than a certain number of 
persons from living in a given area, is one 
that is most bitterly apparent each day 
in the children’s courts of our great 
cities. 

A Remedy for Tenement Conditions 


HE revelations in our children’s courts 

are going to help materially to place 
on our statute books a very simple plan 
that will cure the worst conditions of the 
tenements. The Rev. Father James 
Curry, who has one of the most congested 
parishes in New York, some time ago 
suggested a remedy that brought forth 
a storm of protest from some of the tene- 
ment-owners and certain real-estate in- 
terests. It was this: The enactment of 
a law requiring that every tenement 
must have on it a small sign giving the 
name of the real owner. As it is to-day, 
if the name of the real owner appears on 
any official record, it is buried so deep 
under legal verbiage that it is usually 
safe from discovery. The owners have a 
trick of hiding behind lessees and agents 
who spare them actual contact with their 
tenants. 

What a furbishing, what a rebuilding, 
there would be if this name-plate plan 
were made law! 

On a day following his appearance at 


one of the hearings of the congestion 
cemmission in New York in advocacy of 


this plan, the writer was a guest at a 
luncheon given by a number of avowed 
philanthropists. He was buttonholed 
by one of these gentlemen, a tenement- 
owner, who complained bitterly of the 
proposed measure. 
“Look at the blackmail it would open 
us to!” 
“But veu have a business on 
way, have you not?” I inquired. 
ee. Yes. ” 
“Your name appears over 
your establishment there?” 
“What has that to do with it?” 
“Tf your tenements are a_ legitimate 
business, why should the fact that your 
name appears on them open you to black- 


Broad- 


the door of 


mail any more than the sign on your 
Broadway store?” 

My pinlanthropie friend changed the 
subject. 

There should be a law, too, limiting 


the number of sweatshops and factories 
that are operated in a given area— 
especially places of the type that deal 
with piece-work done in homes. The idea 
that workers should live in the outskirts 
while their shops are in the crowded dis- 
tricts may be good in theory, but it is 
almost impossible in practice. When 
every penny and every second counts, 
people can not afford to spend five-cent 
pieces and half hours traveling back and 
forth between home and shop. “The people 
can only move when the shops move. 
Some businesses have gone to the suburbs, 
the workers with them, and almost in- 
variably the industry as well as_ the 
workers has profited by the change. The 
community has profited most of “all. 

Not more than ten per cent. of the 
juvenile delinquency comes from the resi- 
dential sections of the city. In the first 
place, not nearly so many people live 
there, and in the next the children and 
their parents are free from the oppressive 
conditions that thrive in the congested 
districts. It is for this reason that the 
delinquencies of the parents who live in 
these homes are vastly more inexcusable 
than those of the parents of the rook- 
eries. ‘Too often, both father and mother 
in so-called good homes are so engrossed 
with their business and_ social engage- 
ments that they give little thought or 
time to their children. The mother of 
one lad who had burglarized six houses 
in as many weeks recently explained to 
the court that she was so busy with her 
social affairs that she had no time to 
look after her son. The mother of an- 
other boy who had broken into an East 
Side tin shop, but whose home was on 
Central Park West, had been spending 
the winter in a Florida hotel, and the 
father was so busy that his son had been 
gone three days before the servants 
thought it worth while to tell him. 

“What is your business?” demanded 
the judge of the father. 

“ Banking,” was the reply, as the man 
handed up an engraved card. 








“You take some precautions in your 
business te see that your securities, the 
stocks and bonds -you ows, are safely in 
their vaults at the close of business each 
day, do you not?” inquired the judge. 

“Yes, naturally,” replied the banker. 

“Tf you were a natural parent at all,” 
declared the court severely, “ you would 
see that your most valuable asset, this 
boy, a future citizen, was safely in his 
home each night, and you’d give him 
some of your “thought and care instead 
of leaving it all to hired servants. You 
think more of your stocks and_ bonds 
than you do of your own son. The boy 
may go home with you, but on probation. 
It is you, really, who are on probation, 
and’ unless you ‘treat the lad as a father 
should, I will take him away ‘from you 
because of improper guardianship.” 

The banker was much crestfallen, and 
it was evident his mind was working on 
new lines, when he and the boy left the 
court. 

A richly gowned woman led her sad 
and absurdly !ittle girl before the judge 
recently. She wanted summonses—a 
dozen of them fer her neighbors’ chil- 
dren. 

“They’ve insulted my angel!” declared 
the mother. “They never stop taunt- 
ing her.” 

The court surveyed the sad little girl. 

“Take off the child’s hat,” ordered the 
jadge. 

Headgear years too old for the child 
was removed. To the amazement of all, 
hair that was once black but now of a 
straw color was revealed. The mother 
had bleached the hair of her eleven- 
year-old daughter! 

“Tt was at you, madam, that the 
taunts of your neighbors’ children should 
have been directed. You are the one 
who should suffer.” 

Then the judge caused the little girl 
to step back, to spare her from hearing 
her mother’s further humiliation. The 
court told the woman that it might de- 
velop that she was not fit to remain the 
eustodian of her own child. Her home 
would be investigated. The parents were 
placed under supervision of the proba- 
tion ofticers, with the result that the 
little girl is now getting something like 
a fair start in life. 

The son of a religious teacher was ar- 
rested for picking pockets. His skill had 
been attained after months of training. 

“Didn’t you know that your son was 
spending most of his time with a gang of 
thieves?” the father was asked. 

“No; I was so busy with my teaching 
that I did not have time to look after 
my boy,” replied the father. 

There are parents of the so-called bet- 
ter class, too, who seem quite as anxious 
to be rid of the care of their children as 
some of those from the alien colonies 
who would perjure them into the “ co- 
legio” or “ weisenhaus.” Only, these 
parents ship them away to boarding- 
schools at an early age. 

Not long ago a father whose boy was 
aut a boarding-school of this kind was 
astonished to find that his son had been 
arrested in a Tenderloin resort, which 
he had been accustomed to visit, riding 
in each night from the school in his 
own automobile. The head of the school, 
when questioned in court, declared that 


he was not running a Sunday-school 
and that his boys could do as_ they 


pleased as long as their fathers paid the 
pills! Fortunately, there are not many 
schools of this sort. 

Delinquency is frequently found in 
these families where either one of the 
parents is dead. The widowed mother 
has a hard struggle to bring up her 
children if she is obliged to work ; for 
the boys, without the restraining hand of 
the father and with the mother away all 
day, frequently run with the gang and 
get into trouble; and the girls ‘too often 
form associations that are disastrous. 
It is an interesting fact that only about 
one ninth of all the arraignments in the 
children’s court of New York County are 
girls, and also that more than half of 
these girls are there merely because of 
improper guardianship and not for any 
offenses they have committed. But the 
offenses for which girls are arrested are 
usually serious. The boys seem to get 
into trouble more frequently than the 
girls because of their greater animal 
spirits. A boy who was once asked why 
the girls were so much better than the 
boys, replied: “Oh, well, the cops 
wouldn’t pinch a girl, anyway”; and 
possibly there is a shred ‘of ‘wath in 
that. 

Another lesson that our children’s 
courts are teaching us is that a girl who 
has unfortunately made a misstep is not 
irredeemably lost. The trouble in the 
past has been too great intolerance re- 
garding the delinquencies of girls. It is 
being shown that, with proper attention 
and interest, the girls will respond as 
readily to good influences as the boys. 
When women with as many demands on 
them as Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt can 
give up their time to the helping of girls 
who have come into the court, and with 
excellent results, surely other women can 














give of their hearts and thought to their 
“little sisters.” 

As we look back at the army of boys 
and girls whose good fortune has dated 
from the day they were brought to the 
Children’s Court and who have developed 
into young men and women who are 
taking a useful part in life, we can not 
but say, surely the profits of this work 
run big to the children, but biggest to 
the State. 

The establishment of our children’s 
courts are the indication of a new atti- 
tude on the part of the community. We 
are experiencing these strange sensations 
of a quickening altruism. We have made 
more progress, so far as the child is con- 
cerned, in the last hundred years than in 
all of the world’s previous history. 

How difficult it has been to get away 
from the dollar-mark and the supremacy 
of property rights! Our children’s 
courts are helping to awaken _ the 
churches to the truth that religion means 
relationship, social service. This logic 
is late in coming, but at last we are get- 
ting away from a period of empty con- 
ventions and discussions and man-made 
dogma in getting down to divine simple 
truths. The saving of bodies and souls 
must go hand in hand. The kindling of 
fire in the coal stove means a kindling 
of new hope in the heart. Our children’s 
courts, too, are teaching us that the best 
child-labor laws in the world are for the 
child only half the solution. Unless we 
give the parent enough return for his 
labor to support the family, we have done 
little more, in regulating the legal age 
for labor, than to say that it is bad for 
the child to use unformed muscles, so it 
is better that he should starve. 

When we go down and look at the 
children dancing on the occasional pier 
that has been opened at night, and at 
their elders with the lines of care mo- 
mentarily lightened on their faces, we 
can not but realize what even a frag- 
ment of a chance means to our neighbor 
and his child. 

At last our thoughts are turning to 
the thousands that are being sacrificed 
to social irresponsibility and the great 
movement of liberty which, Ellen Keys 
says, “shall bring their declaration of 
rights and make an end of the spiritual 
and bodily ill-treatment of children,” has 
really begun. 
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son amiably. “It is connected with our 
mission. We are thinking strongly of 
disbanding.” 





ESTIVE with scarlet and green was 

the Patterson house on Christmas 
morning. The sun poured in at the win- 
dows of the dining-room, where the family 
lingered, cheerfully busy. Lois was tying 
red ribbons around white tissue-paper 
packages and humming to herself. Mrs. 
Patterson was directiing Tom as he sat 
upon a step-ladder and _ painstakingly 
hung a holly wreath at every angle but 
the right one. Only Mollie stood idly 
looking out of the window. Mollie was 
getting rather into the habit of idly look- 
ing out of windows. Tom from his lofty 
seat cast an interested eye down at her. 

“That will do, Tom,” said his mother, 
but Tom sat still. 

“We never decided what to give Greg- 
“ for Christmas, did we?” he said, 
solemnly. 

“T do hope the Ronsome’s will come 
to-night,” said Mollie, with feverish 
haste. 

“T do!” said Tom. “But, as I was 
saying, we have not yet decided what to 
give Gregory for Christmas. It is the 
only cluud. I looked over the lists in 
the morning papers. They are always 
helpful, but there was nothing there ex- 
cept ‘What to Give Grandpa’ and ‘ Con- 
ceits for the Cook.’” He had one hand 
in his pocket as he descended from the 
ladder and joined Mollie at the window. 
When he strolled away again, he had the 
pleased look of the skillful sleight-of- 
hand man. Lois had taken her packages 
into another room. Mrs. Patterson had 
gone to the kitchen. 

“Why! What—” broke out Mollie. 

“What’s up?” demanded Tom, roused 
from his appreciative and proprietary 
contemplation of his unconscious sister. 

“It’s a horse!” said Mollie. “ And— 
and Gregory!” 

“Right on time!” murmured Tom. 
Two steps took him to the side porch 
where he indeed beheld a horse, a beauti- 
ful bay, bearing a lady’s saddle and led 
by Mr. Campbell. Without ceremony 
Gregory dropped the bridle into Tom’s 
hand and ran up the steps. Mollie heard 
the door open behind her, but she did 
not turn. It was quite half a moment 
before Gregory spoke. 

“ Do 7 like it, Mollie?” he said. 

Do I like it?” she cried. “Is it really 
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for me, Greg?” She faced him with 
radiant eyes, that were after all un- 
commonly shy for Mollie’s eyes. “I’m 
going out to see it.” 

“Well, first, Mollie ”’-—-Gregory spoke 
diffidently—*“ there is something pinned 
to your blouse.” 

Mollie flew to the mirror. Across the 
shoulders of her white dress stretched a 
broad red ribbon. On it in bold black 
letters—so black and bold that even the 
reversed reflection in the mirror was easy 
to read—-stood the inscription, Gregory’s 
Christmas Present. 

As the red cf the ribbon turned Mollie. 

“Tom did it,” she faltered. 

“Yes,” said Gregory, “but may I 
have it?” 

“You may have the ribbon,” said 
Mellie. 





GENIUS 
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another. Moreover, of the forty-two 
non-precocious ones, not a few were 
demonstrably absorbed even then in their 
own lines of mental activity—for ex- 
ample, Wiseman, Byron, and _ Landor. 
And, as regards the health of men of 
genius in childhood, more than two hun- 
dred were found to have been of “ no- 
tably feeble constitution,” a number that 
indeed by no means represented the full 
proportion of weaklings, since in many 
cases the writers of the biographical 
dictionary made no mention of the physi- 
cal condition of their subjects during 
infaney and youth. 

These figures—which are corroborated 
by the findings of other investigators— 
are of interest and significance, for two 
reasons. They tend to bear out the 
growing belief among psychologists that 
the systematic and energetic use of the 
mental faculties in childhood, provided 
this results from the awaking of a lively 
interest in the things thought about, is 
beneficial rather than harmful—for the 
men of genius who in childhood were 
frail have been, on the whole, remark- 
ably long-lived. And, secondly, the fig- 
ures unmistakably suggest that weak- 
ness in infancy has a direct bearing on 
the production of genius by favoring the 
development of interest in things of the 
mind, if only because through ill health 
the child is to a great extent debarred 
from participating in the physical inter- 
ests and activities of other children. 


Can Genius be Developed by Educa- 


tion 


UT is the awaking of a lively inter- 

est—an interest so intense that it 
spurs to incessant endeavor in some 
special field—sufficient to account for the 
achievements of the man of genius? 
Granting that the man of genius depends 
for his results, as I have tried to show, 
on the extent to which he upbuilds and 
stimulates his subconscious powers by 
conscious observation and thought, must 
we not assume that he possesses, to be- 
gin with, an exceptional mental capacity? 
Or is favoring circumstance in his en- 
vironment—the occurrence of events 
that make so profound an impression on 
his mind as to arouse a fervent longing 
for accomplishment—sufficient to explain 
him? In short, would it be possible, by 
careful education and the wise adjust- 
ment of environmental influences, so to 
develop any individual of normal men- 
tality that he might achieve in his chosen 
life-work results usually regarded as 
bearing the stamp of genius? 

Such, decidedly, is my*belief. I base it 
partly on the repeated failure of investi- 
gators to demonstrate the operation of 
heredity in the making of the vast multi- 
tude of men of genius who, in the history 
of mankind, have sprung from all sorts 
and conditions of ancestors, rich and 
poor, proud and humble, wise and igno- 
rant. Partly I base it on the many in- 
stances in which men of genius have 
themselves been able to trace the de- 
termination of their activities to fortu- 
nate happenings in early life. But most 
of all I base it on certain experiments in 
education undertaken by parents entirely 
unaware of the inter-relationship between 
conscious thinking and subconscicus “ in- 
spiration,” yet intuitively believing that 
the sooner a child is habituated to using 
his mind to good purpose the more he 
will accomplish in later life. 

Without exception, the outcome of 
these experiments has been the produc- 
tion of men of extraordinary attainment. 
In one case, a German country clergyman 
named Witte, taking in hand his infant 
son whom he had feared was congenitally 
defective, began a process of formal edu- 
cation as soon as the child showed a first 
faint glimmer of intelligence. Training 
the boy from the outset to learn things 
not simply by memory, but by the active 
exercise of reason, he deftly led him to 
become more and become interested in 
the great book of Nature as well as in 
the contents of his school-beoks. Con- 
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Are You Pinched for Money? 


AVE you enough pin money? Every 
H woman knows the poignant torture of 
being denied the many little refinements 
so dear to her. 
In almost every family even a little more 
money coming in regularly will relieve the 
tension. Those niceties of dress you hunger 
for, the little entertainments you want, the 
outings you need—all can be yours. 
In your spare time you can earn enough 
money to take much of the sordidness from 
life, and put money in bank, too. 


How About Your Future ? 


F your source of income was suddenly 
I cut off, where could you earn a dollar? 

Are you equipped to go right ahead and 
make a good living—not a mere existence, 
but a good substantial ever - increasing 
amount of money? Unless you are, you are 
chained to the ragged edge of uncertainty. 
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If your ambitions are above your 
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the Work is Pleasant and the Remu- 
neration Big. 


Your friends will gladly let you prac- 
tice on them. When you graduate, and 
get your diploma, you can build up a 
trade among your acquaintances that 
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tinually he encouraged him to rely more 
and more on his own powers, and, with- 
out in the least “forcing” him, gently 
stimulated him to an_ ever-increasing 
love of knowledge. 


Doctor of Philosophy at Fourteen 


EFORE he was six the boy, named 

Karl Witte after his father, was 
known far and wide as an “ infant prod- 
igy.” Great was the shaking of heads 
among wiseacres. The child was doomed 
—his foolish father would drive him into 
an insane asylum or an early grave. What 
actually happened? At the age of nine 
the little Karl matriculated into the 
University of Leipzig; before he had 
passed his fourteenth birthday he was a 
doctor of philosophy; and two years 
later he had been given an appointment 
to the teaching staff of the University 
of Berlin. 

But was he not by that time a worn- 
out, decrepit little old man? Not at all. 
In fact, he lived to be more than eighty- 
two, and at the time of his death was 
recognized the world over not only as one 
of the foremost German masters of juris- 
prudence, but still more as the brilliant 
litterateur who had founded the modern 
school of Dantean study and criticism. 

As with Karl Witte, so with John 
Stuart Mill. educated from infancy in 
accordance with his father’s settled be- 
lief that, since it is the business of the 
mind to think, the sooner it is trained 
to think accurately and effectively the 
more productive it will ultimately _be- 
come. So, also, with two Irish boys, sons 
of a mathematical teacher in a Belfast 
academy, trained by their devoted father 
with such success that they were ready 
for college, and actually entered Glasgow 
University, before they were in their teens. 

With scarcely an exception, pitying 
neighbors looked upon them as “ unhappy 
victims of a father’s folly.” Yet the 
elder of the two, living to the age of 
seventy, vindicated the wisdom of his 
father’s course by leaving behind him, 
when he died, the reputation of a fore- 
most authority on engineering. The 
younger lived to be eighty-three, and the 
news of his death resounded through the 
civilized world. For, as Lord Kelvin of 
Largs, he was universally conceded to 
have been the greatest of nineteenth- 
century physicists, a genius who had 
won a place in the Temple of Science 
with Newton, Faraday, and all other of 
the intellectual giants who have most 
notably advanced man’s understanding 
of the laws of the material universe. 

It is conceivable, but surely improb- 
able, that in every one of these experi- 
ments, and others that I might cite, 
the children involved have been of a phe- 
nomeual brain capacity by inheritance. 
Far more reasonable is it to believe that 
their training, aimed directly at the de- 
velopment of a keen intellectual interest, 
had given them unwonted access to their 
subconscious powers—an access fairly com- 
parable, nay, identical, with that enjoyed 
by the man of genius, who, also in child- 
hood as a rule, has had his intellectual 
or esthetic interest similarly roused. 

To sum up: Genius, as I see it, is the 
resultant neither of an inborn abnor- 
mality nor of an inborn  supernor- 
mality. It is the resultant of excep- 
tional utilization of mental faculties 
latent in all normal men and women, 
and “dependent for their creative opera- 
tion only on the stimulus of an excep- 
tional interest in one’s chosen work. It 
matters not how that interest is awak- 
ened, whether by a chance occurrence or 
by a well-planned mode of education. 
So long as it is awakened, so long as it 
stimulates to unending yet ever-pleasur- 
able effort, the subconscious will receive 
the material it needs to send back to 
the consciousness true “ inspirations of 


ener 
genius. 
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A MOTHER OF REVO- 
LUTIONISTS 


(Continued from page 7) 


rain, hung on the back of a chair. My 
appearance had disturbed them. Their 
faces were those of people who had been 
interrupted at the most interesting point 
in a discussion. 

I called Mother aside 
quietly about the case. 
quickly and said: 

“Children, the literature has arrived!” 

In her voice and words sounded a great 
relief. I could see that this literature 
had heen expected, and that there had 
been much anxiety about it—that tracks 
might be discovered, people arrested. 

“Well, let us go and get it.” 

Her son helped her to put on her boots 
and jacket, she pulled her fur cap over 
her eyes, and was ready. The young 
people stood silent. At the door she 
stopped, looking back into the room, and 
her tender smile lighted her face. Then 
she quickly returned, and, shaking hands 
with all of them, said, with unconcealed 
joy and an almost youthful exaltation: 

“Children, now our work will go 
a-boiling!” 


and told her 
She turned 


VERY one familiar with the affairs of 

the Party knew what this fortunately 
arrived literature meant at that time. 
What a lot of dangerous and serious work 
it meant! One had to take advantage of 
every minute to keep up the exalted spirit 
of the masses by bold and passionate 
words. 

Driving to my home in a carriage, 
Mother talked about her buildings, of 
some sketches, in rough and businesslike 
tones. When we arrived, she told the 
coachman to wait. At the sight of the 
case that I drew from under my bed, 
Mother’s eyes flashed with joy. I wanted 
to help her take the case out to the car- 
riage, but she waved me aside and said: 
“No; we’d raise his suspicions.” 

And she began to pack the proclama- 
tions, entreaties, and pamphlets into her 
stockings, inside her waist, into her 
sleeves, into the boot-legs, and even under 
her cap. She did it in a silent, concen- 
trated way, like a person accustomed to 
think and decide quickly. 

“'That’s better. Now come down with 
me.” 

When we reached the carriage, she spoke 
again in her rough manner: 

“ And so, if youw’re not in a hurry, I'll 
prepare these plans for you in a week’s 
time.” 

And she drove away. 


OTHER stood on the scaffold of a 

building, holding in her hands a plan 
rolled up like a scroll. In a severe voice 
she called up to a workingman: “ Listen, 
man. Don’t you really see that this 
brick-work is wrong? Look here”; and 
she unrolled the plan. The scroll con- 
tained several papers. Then, in a whis- 
per, the expression of her face unchanged, 
she went on: 

“Distribute these papers among your 
people, and tell them the place of the 
meeting: the grotto near the sea, on the 
lower road leading to N You know. 
At eight o’clock at night. The moon is 
full now; you'll easily find the grotto. 
Don’t come all together or you'll raise 
suspicion.” 

Then she continued loudly: 

“Now don’t you see you'll have , to 
change this work. It’s bad.” 


LACK figures crept along a_ road 

white with moonshine, walked down 
to the shore, gathered inside the grotto, 
and silently sat on the stones. Mother 
spoke. Her voice was reserved and well 
controlled. She spoke of the abominable 
political organization which held them in 
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ignoranee so as to have them the better 
in its grasp—the crushed, unhappy na- 
tion, deprived of every human right! She 
persuaded them to break their infamous 
chains of slavery and to join the general 
strike: to stop telephone and telegraph 
communications, to shut off the water sup- 
ply, to stop trains, to cut electric wires— 
in short, to stop work and thus to stop 
life. 

She spoke of the government as a two- 
headed monster, gorged with their blood, 
lying on the ground in deadly convulsions, 
afraid of the last blow that the people 
would strike. It was a typical revolu- 
tionary speech, one of those speeches that 
were heard so often in those days. But 
Mother always put something into her 
speeches that forced each listener to look 
into the very depths of his own soul. 

And thus she ended this time: 

“But, children, don’t forget one thing: 
all these words will be but empty sounds 
if you won’t free your own selves. Before 
you become free citizens, you have to be- 
come free men! First of all, you must 
not be the slaves of your own interests, 
your feelings, your moods, your attach- 
ments! Do not only love your wives and 
your children—love humanity! Do not 
think of to-day—think of the future! Do 
not cling to narrow, commonplace virtues, 
but raise yourself to the comprehension 
of good in the highest meaning! Then, 
and only then, will you be free! It will 
be easy for you to throw off monarchism 
after having crushed the slave within 
yourself!” 

Mother’s children knew that these words 
were no “empty sounds ” for her. 


HYSICALLY Mother was not a strong 

woman, though she looked robust. She 
suffered a good deal, and her friends feared 
cancer of the stomach. Her trouble may 
have been the result of continual privation, 
bad nourishment, the impossibility of get- 
ting a real rest. Though Mother’s work 
brought her a fair income, she and her 
family lived almost in starvation, not 
having the right, as she said, to live bet- 
ter than other people. And she gave the 
surplus of her money to those who had 
nothing. 

Now, as her illness began to keep her in 
bed very often, she was forced to refuse 
many opportunities for work. But the 
young people did not leave her alone. 
They were always gathered areund her, 
and the air of her little apartment was 
filled with discussions and the steam of 
the samovar just as before. Everybody 
felt himself free and happy near Mother. 
Only, when they used to get too noisy, 
she would say: 

“Children, don’t shout!” 

She was always thinking of others. 
Her two girls, twelve and fourteen years 
old, brought up in this atmosphere, were 
initiated into everything. Mother would 
send them to transmit important letters, 
or to carry messages that it would have 
been dongerous to write. 

From time to time, Val or Zina would 
come to me and say: “ Mother asks if you 
couldn’t give some old clothing”; or: 
“ Mother asks you to give some hair-dye ”; 
or: * Mother asks you if you couldn’t let a 
girl stay overnight in your house.” And 
I knew what these messages meant. ~ 


N the 17th of October, the day of the 

famous “ Manifest,” when young Rus- 
sia exulted in happiness, when people 
everywhere gathered in crowds, arranging 
processions, singing the ‘ Marseillaise,”— 
naively believing in the promised Con- 
stitution—that day Mother was very |ill. 
Her children begged her not to go to the 
procession; but she retorted: 

“What! People are greeting Constitu- 
tion. Red flags wave everywhere. And 
must I stay at home?” 

She was literally carried to a balcony 
by two students, and from there she 
looked down at the happy crowd, her eyes 
filled with tears, joining in the ‘“ Marseil- 
laise ” with her feeble voice. 

But when, after the 17th of October, 
Russia overflowed with blood, when the 
executioners began to hang, to shoot, to 
lock into prisons, to condemn to Siberia, 
then came Mother’s turn. 

Films for bombs and firearms were 
found in the basement of a building which 
Mother directed. The police rushed to her 
apartment. Mother was not at home. 
There were only her son and one of the 
little girls, Val. But, though the police 
searched in every corner, rummaged 
through the papers, and even ripped up 
mattresses and pillows in an effort to find 
proofs of Mother’s membership with the 
Party of Russian Revolutionists, nothing 
could be found to compromise her. 

Leo, her son, was arrested, though. 
Meanwhile Val, to whom nobody paid any 
attention, slipped out to meet her mother 
and warn her of the danger. She met 
her on her way home, and quickly told 
her what was going on at home. Mother 
kissed her warmly and said: “Go tell 
others to be careful.” 

Until evening she hid herself in the 
house of some friends, and then left for 
the ship, disguised as a very old woman, 





in a gray wig, with blue spectacles—im- 
possible to recognize. 

Her children heard from time to time 
that she was now here, now there, stay- 
ing only for a few days in each place. 

Thus she lived for two years,—always 
disguised in one way or another,—without 
home, without rest, with the police always 
behind her, pursuing her as dogs pursue 
game. 


UDDENLY, like a thunder-stroke, came 

the news that Mother was back in her 
native town—dying. In the last death 
struggles this strong heart became feeble 
for a moment—it cried for her children; 
and she called them. 

They were so many that there was not 
place enough for all in the tiny room. 
They stood in the hall, in the kitchen, and 
even on the porch—but yet they felt them- 
selves near to her. 

Mother had returned home to die. Here, 
under a false name, in a small room, she 
Jay on her death-bed. She was not dis- 
guised any more; there was no need for 
it now. Illness and suffering had changed 
and wrinkled it enough. 

For each of us she found a kind word, 
a nod of the head, a warm glance. Only 
two of her own children came—the two 
little girls. 

“ Where—is Leo?” she asked, but rather 
with her eyes than with her lips. 

An answer came, brief: 

“Tn prison.” 

“That’s nothing. 
And—Lolly ?” 

“ She died on the barricades in Moscow.” 

A pause—a long pause. Then a short 
“Good girl.” And, with the smile that 
they all loved and understood so well, she 
seemed to encourage them again to go for- 
ward in their fight for the cause. 


He'll get out of it. 


HE police were afoot. 
readiness. A warning was published 

by the Governor that the soldiers would 
fire at the least disorder. It was no more 
in their power to press anything from 
those lips, closed forever, but they~still 
dreaded the power of the dead Barbara 
Ivanoft. In spite of all the threats, the 
young people arranged a great funeral. 
The streets through which the students 
walked, carrying the coffin on their 
shoulders, were strewn with flowers and 
branches of cypresses. No songs, no loud 
demonstrations, as they were accustomed 
to do at funerals of Revolutionists in 
those days. The tremendous crowd walked 
somberly, sternly, carrying garlands of 
flowers tied with red ribbons on which 
were inscriptions: 

“To the Fighter for Freedom.” 

“May your pure image be our guiding 
star.” ; 

© speeches in the cemetery. In silent 

meditation they stood by the grave. Af- 
ter a long silence a youth, thin, tall, pale, 
with suffering eyes filled with sorrow and 
a voice trembling with pain, said: 

“She was our Mother.” 


Soldiers were in 





The Motions of Plants 


OnE of the chief distinctions between 
vegetable and animal life is that ani- 
mals have power of choice and of vol- 
untary motion, while vegetables and 
plants grow only mechanically by natural 
law. But the microscope seems to show 
that many vegetable forms can move as 
easily as can animals. 

There is a plant called Volvoa globator, 
so minute that millions of it could be 
put in a wine-glass, which is seen to whirl 
like a top across the field of the micro- 
scope. Some plants found in our ponds, 
which are still more minute, move habitu- 
ally, as with an apparent purpose. 

Darwin, who gave closer study than any 
other naturalist to climbing plants, stated 
that these seemed to exercise the liberty 
of choice. Their tendrils, in climbing 
over pieces of wood with holes, will try 
one hole after another until they find one 
that pleases them. He saw one tendril 
withdraw itself after having located it- 
self in a hole for thirty-six hours. 

Other plants will run a long way over 
the ground, refusing to climb the trees 
in their path, until they come to a 
peculiar species of tree, to which they at 
once cling. 





Going Astray at Sea 


It is no easy matter to keep a modern 


steamship on a straight course. The 
helmsman steers by the compass, and 
while a single degree of deviation ap- 
pears very small on the compass card, it 
would, if continued, carry a fast steam- 
ship four miles out of her course in a 
single day’s run. Yet the compass gives 
the course more accurately than the ship 
can be steered. Owing to the deflecting 
power of the waves and the rolling of the 
ship, the course is continually shifted a 
little this way and that despite the helm. 














